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Limited War: 


Conventional 
or Nuclear? 


HENRY A. KISSINGER 
From Daedalus, 
Fall 1960 


In this important article Dr Kissinger takes another 
look at some of the problems discussed in his famous 
book ‘Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy’ (1957) 
and comes to some different conclusions. It forms 

part of a special issue of Daedalus, the Journal of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 

which should be read by all students of the 

subject of arms control. 

(By permission of Daedalus) 


Fe IssUES have aroused more controversy 
than the relative role of conventional and 
nuclear weapons in Western strategy. Its resolu- 
tion is of vital significance for our strategy, our 
policy in alliances, and the future of arms-control 
negotiations. 

Two facts need to be understood at the outset: 
no war in the nuclear age can ever be completely 
free of the spectre of nuclear weapons — at least, 
not until arms-control measures are much further 
advanced and much more reliable. In a war 
between nuclear powers, even if no nuclear 
weapons are used, both sides would have to take 
account of the possibility that they might be. The 
tactics would necessarily differ from those of 
World War II; deployment would have to guard 
against the sudden introduction..of nuclear 
weapons. Diplomats would have to negotiate with 
the knowledge that any prolonged conventional 
war may turn into a nuclear conflict, if not a final 
show-down. Every war henceforth will be nuclear 
to a greater or lesser extent, whether or not nuclear 
weapons are used. 

A second fact is equally important: the choice 
between using conventional or nuclear weapons is 


no longer entirely up to us. The Soviet nuclear 
arsenal is growing. Soviet military journals report 
tactical exercises with nuclear weapons. We can- 
not gear our strategy or stake our survival on the 
assumption that nuclear weapons will not be used 
against us. Even if we prefer to resist with con- 
ventional weapons, we have to be prepared for 
nuclear war as well. Only our being ready for 
limited (in addition to general) nuclear war will 
give us the option of a conventional strategy. 


Nuclear Strategy 


With this background, we can summarize the 
arguments for both sides. The advocates of a 
nuclear strategy —a strategy of initiating the use 
of nuclear weapons in limited war — emphasize the 
disparity in mobilizable manpower between the 
Communist bloc and the free world, a disparity 
made even more acute by the Communist ability 
to concentrate their whole weight against states 
much smaller and much less well-equipped. 
Nuclear weapons, it is claimed, can serve as a 
substitute for manpower. At the very least, they 
will force an aggressor to disperse his forces and 
prevent break-throughs of established defensive 
positions and the consolidation of occupied 
territory. 

The proponents of a nuclear strategy admit that 
if nuclear weapons were simply added to the 
tactics of World War II the result would probably 
be the complete devastation of the combat zone. 
They point out that such a course would be sense- 
less. The cost of a nuclear strategy must be judged 
in terms of the tactics appropriate to nuclear 
weapons. Since nuclear weapons are so destructive 
and at the same time so easy to transport, large 
military formations cannot be maintained in the 
field. And they are unnecessary because fire power 
is no longer dependent on massed armies. To 
concentrate is to court disaster. Safety resides in 
mobility. Logistics must be simple. The traditional 
supply system is too cumbersome and too vulner- 
able. Accordingly, a great premium will be placed 
on small, self-contained units of high mobility. In 
such circumstances, it is argued, damage would 
not be excessive; indeed it might be less than that 
of a conventional war of the World War II variety 
with a flankless front line rolling over the country- 
side. 

A nuclear strategy according to its proponents 
would have these advantages. (a) The dispersal of 
troops would separate the requirements of victory 
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from those of controlling territory. To prevail in 
a nuclear war, it is necessary to have small, highly 
mobile units. To control territory, larger concen- 
trations are required, particularly in the key 
centres of administration. For example, the Soviet 
army required some twenty divisions to crush the 
Hungarian rebellion. Crushing the rebellion, it is 
argued, would have been clearly impossible if the 
Soviets had had to face nuclear weapons. (b) 
Nuclear war would complicate the aggressor’s 
calculations — if only because it is an unfamiliar 
mode of warfare. The Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China possess many ‘experts’ in conven- 
tional warfare; but with respect to nuclear war, 
the calculations are theoretical. There would 
always remain the inevitable uncertainty of 
embarking on a course in which no experience is 
available. (c) Nuclear war would be an effective 
device to weaken the Communist control of Soviet 
dominated areas. The small detachments that are 
appropriate for nuclear war will be extremely 
vulnerable to guerilla activity and can be handi- 
capped severely by a hostile population. Since the 
population on the Western side of the Iron Curtain 
is more loyal to its governments than are those 
under Communist rule, a nuclear war is thought 
to be the best means of exploiting Soviet political 
difficulties— at least, in Europe—and therefore 
the most effective means of deterring Soviet 
aggression. (d) Nuclear weapons are our ‘best 
weapons’, the result of our most advanced tech- 
nology. To forego using them is to deprive our- 
selves of the advantages of a superior industrial 
potential. (e) Any other course would impose 
impossible force requirements. It is admittedly 
impossible to fight a conventional war against a 
nuclear enemy without having a nuclear establish- 
ment in the field — otherwise, the temptation for 
the aggressor to use. nuclear weapons and sweep 
all before him might become overwhelming. This 
means that we would need a_ well-protected 
retaliatory force, a capable limited war force, and 
increasing conventional strength. Since the expense 
of maintaining each category even at present levels 
is multiplying, and since the military budget is 
shrinking, any attempt to build up conventional 
forces must result in a fundamental, perhaps fatal, 
weakness in each category. 


Conventional Strategy 

The advocates of a conventional strategy reply 
that the decision to use nuclear weapons is incon- 
sistent with the very concept of limitation. Pointing 


to such military exercises with nuclear weapons as 
‘Carte Blanche’ in Europe and ‘Sagebrush’ in the 
United States, they stress that the inevitable con- 
sequence of nuclear war will be the desolation of 
the combat zone and the decimation of the popu- 
lation. No country would wish to be defended at 
that price. Even a ‘successful’ nuclear war would 
provide a conclusive argument for future Soviet 
blackmail. ‘ 

Moreover, once nuclear weapons are used, so 
this school of thought reasons, all restraints may 
disappear. It will be difficult enough to establish 
the limits of a conventional war. Because of their 
very unfamiliarity, nuclear weapons would make 
the task nearly impossible. The very fact that 
there exists a continuous spectrum of destructive- 
ness in nuclear weapons, so often invoked by 
advocates of a nuclear strategy in defence of their 
thesis, is used by their critics against them. If the 
distinction between the low-yield and high-yield 
weapons is so difficult, if so much depends on the 
manner of employing them, any effort to set limits 
based on explosive equivalent will be meaningless. 
The temptation to resort to even more destructive 
weapons will be overwhelming. 

Proponents of a conventional strategy question 
not only the possibility of limitation but also the 
efficacy of the tactics thought to be appropriate 
for nuclear war. Small detachments, they contend, 
whatever their nuclear fire power, would be 
extremely vulnerable to harassment and defeat by 
conventional forces. When confronted by an 
opponent possessing both a nuclear and a con- 
ventional capability, they are almost certain to 
lose, for they would be largely defenceless against 
small conventional raiding parties. Nuclear weap- 
ons, it is contended, are not a substitute for man- 
power. On the contrary, because of its high rate 
of attrition, nuclear war would probably require 
more manpower, not less. 

Finally, our industrial potential will be less 
significant in a nuclear war. Since nuclear weapons 
provide greater destructiveness per unit cost than 
do conventional explosives, reliance on them 
enables economically weaker nations to redress the 
strategic balance much more easily than they 
could with conventional forces. A point is likely 
to be reached for any given objective or area at 
which additional increments of explosive power 
are no longer strategically significant. When this 
‘saturation point’ is reached, superiority in nuclear 
weapons may be meaningless. And nuclear 
weapons place a premium on surprise attack and 
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sudden thrusts to which the defender is much more 
vulnerable than the attacker. To rely on a nuclear 
strategy, it is urged, would thus be adopting a 
course of conduct which rewards the qualities in 
which potential aggressors excel. 

A conventional strategy according to its advo- 
cates would have these advantages. (1) It would 
provide the best chance to limit any conflict that 
might break out. (2) It would use our industrial 
potential to best advantage. Since the destructive 
power of individual conventional weapons is 
relatively low, victory can be achieved only through 
a substantial production effort which puts a 
premium on our special skills. At the same time, 
the relatively slow pace of military operations — 
at least, as compared to nuclear war—and the 
need to build up supplies before such a new 
advance give the maximum opportunity for 
attempting a political settlement. (3) Conven- 
tional defence provides the best means of prevent- 
ing the occupation of threatened countries. The 
concept of a flankless line which advocates of a 
nuclear strategy wish to abandon is likely to be 
considered by threatened countries as the best 
guarantee of their safety. Liberation will always 
be a less attractive prospect than protection. 
(4) If, after all, nuclear weapons were used, the 
onus of initiating such a war would be shifted to 
the Communist states. 


The Debate 


One of the difficulties in resolving these argu- 
ments is that the moral fervour of the debaters 
sometimes obscures the nature of the issues and 
often causes them to claim too much: those who 
think that to forego nuclear weapons is an offence 
against progress have as their counterpart those 
who are passionately convinced that even to con- 
sider modalities of nuclear warfare is to insult 
morality. As a result, arguments that closer 
examination would reveal at least as imprecise and 
sometimes as erroneous have been elevated into 
dogma. 

For example, it is often said that a nuclear war 
cannot be limited because neither side would 
accept defeat without resorting to even larger 
weapons. Now there are many good reasons for 
concern about the possibility of limiting nuclear 
war. But the argument that neither side will be 
prepared to accept a setback implies that it is 
somehow worse to be defeated in nuclear than in 
conventional war. In reality, it seems much more 
likely that the decision as to whether a war is to 


be expanded depends more on the value. attached 
to the objective than to the weapons used to attain 
it. It is not clear why a country should be more 
willing to acquiesce in a conventional than in a 
nuclear defeat. Whatever the technical difficulties 
of limiting nuclear war, the political argument 
that it makes defeat unacceptable does not bear 
scrutiny. 

On the other side of the debate a nuclear 
strategy is often justified by the spectrum of avail- 
able weapons. The smallest nuclear weapons, it is 
said, are less destructive than the most powerful 
conventional devices. There is therefore no tech- 
nical reason to recoil before nuclear warfare, and 
every reason to use our most ‘advanced’ tech- 
nology. However, the effort to base a nuclear 
strategy on the discrimination of nuclear weapons 
surely goes too far. The chief motive for using 
them is, after all, their greater destructive power 
and their lower weight per explosive equivalent. 
Nuclear weapons no more destructive than con- 
ventional ones would probably not be worth the 
increased risk of ‘escalation’ inherent in an 
unfamiliar mode of warfare. 

The frustration in the debate is all too often 
caused by the fact that both the proponents and 
the opponents of a nuclear strategy are right: 
their disagreements arise from the perspective 
from which they consider the issue. Looking at 
the problem from the point of view of deterrence, 
the advocates of a nuclear strategy argue that 
nuclear weapons are the most effective sanction 
against the outbreak of a war. Considering the 
actual conduct of a war, the opponents of a 
nuclear strategy are above all concerned with 
reducing the impact of military operations and 
increasing their predictability. The destructiveness 
of individual weapons and the uncertainties of an 
unfamiliar mode of warfare which are correctly 
adduced as contributing to deterrence can, with 
equal justification, be cited as working against 
effective limitation. 

Much of the debate therefore turns on the 
question of what should be stressed: deterrence or 
the strategy for fighting the war. Obviously, an 
overemphasis on destructiveness may paralyze the 
will. But an overconcern with developing a 
tolerable strategy for the conduct of war may also 
reduce the risks of aggression to such a degree 
that it will be encouraged. While the deterrent 
threat must be credible, the quest for credibility 
must not lower the penalties to a point at which 
they are no longer unacceptable. The frequency 
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of warfare since the Middle Ages demonstrates 
the difficulty of achieving deterrence with con- 
ventional weapons alone. On the other hand, a 
course of action that increases the opponent’s 
uncertainties about the nature of the conflict will 
generally discourage aggression. If war should 
break out, however, through accident or mis- 
calculation, it may make limitation extremely 
difficult. 

Some years ago this author advocated a nuclear 
strategy. It seemed then that the most effective 
deterrent to any substantial Sino-Soviet aggression 
was the knowledge that the United States would 
employ nuclear weapons from the very outset. A 
nuclear strategy appeared to offer the best prospect 
of offsetting Sino-Soviet manpower and of using 
our superior industrial capacity to best advantage. 

The need for forces capable of fighting limited 
nuclear war still exists. However, several develop- 
ments have caused a shift in my view about the 
relative emphasis to be given conventional forces 
as against nuclear forces. These are: (1) the dis- 
agreement within our military establishment and 
within the alliance about the nature of limited 
nuclear war; (2) the growth of the Soviet nuclear 
stockpile and the increased significance of long- 
range missiles; (3) the impact of arms-control 
negotiations. The first of these considerations 
raises doubts as to whether we would know how 
to limit nuclear war. The second alters the 
strategic significance of nuclear war. The third 
influences the framework in which any strategy 
will have to be conducted and determines the 
political cost. 

While it is feasible to design a theoretical model 
for limited nuclear war, the fact remains that 
fifteen years after the beginning of the nuclear age 
no such model has ever achieved general agree- 
ment. It would be next to impossible to obtain 
from our military establishment a coherent descrip- 
tion of what is understood by ‘limited nuclear 
war’. The Air Force thinks of it as control over a 
defined air space. The Army considers it vital to 
destroy tactical targets which can affect ground 
operations, including centres of communications. 
The Navy is primarily concerned with eliminating 
port installations. Even within a given service, a 
detailed, coherent doctrine is often lacking. The 
Strategic Air Command and the Tactical Air 
Force almost surely interpret the nature of limited 
nuclear war differently. Since disputes about 
targets are usually settled by addition — by per- 
mitting each service to destroy what it considers 


essential to its mission—a limited nuclear war 
fought in this manner may well become indistin- 
guishable from all-out war. At least, it would 
diminish our assurance and subtlety in an opera- 
tion in which everything would depend on the 
ability to remain in control of events. 


Problem of Allies 


The disagreements between our services are 
repeated in relations with our allies. Few of our 
allies possess nuclear weapons. Those that do have 
emphasized the retaliatory and not the tactical 
aspect of nuclear warfare. Public opinion in most 
allied countries has been mobilized against 
nuclear weapons by a variety of agents. And these 
attitudes are reinforced by current trends in arms- 
control negotiations. In these circumstances, it 
will become increasingly difficult to concert a 
strategic and tactical doctrine that is accepted by 
the alliance and maintained with conviction in 
the face of Soviet pressure. This raises doubt as 
to whether the West will possess either the know- 
ledge or the daring to impose limitations. If it 
relies entirely on a nuclear strategy, its vulnerability 
to nuclear blackmail both before and during 
hostilities would be considerable. 

To be sure, any limitation of war is to some 
extent arbitrary. There is probably some disagree- 
ment even as to the nature of limited conventional 
war. The problem of communicating intentions 
to an opponent during a conflict will be difficult 
regardless of the mode of warfare, but this makes 
it all the more important that the limitations 
which are attempted be reasonably familiar. Even 
with the best intentions on both sides, a nuclear 
war will be more difficult to limit than a conven- 
tional one. Since no country has had any experi- 
ence with the tactical use of nuclear weapons, the 
possibility of miscalculation is considerable. The 
temptation to use the same target system as for 
conventional war and thereby produce vast 
casualties will be overwhelming. The pace of 
operations may outstrip the possibilities of nego- 
tiation. Both sides would be operating in the dark 
with no precedents to guide them and a necessarily 
inadequate understanding of the purposes of the 
opponent, if not their own. The dividing line 
between conventional and nuclear weapons is 
more familiar and therefore easier to maintain — 
assuming the will to do so—than any distinction 
within the spectrum of nuclear weapons. This 
uncertainty may increase deterrence. It will also 
magnify the risks of conflict should deterrence fail. 
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These considerations are reinforced by the 
strategic changes wrought by the advent of the age 
of nuclear plenty and the long-range missile. When 
nuclear material was relatively scarce, it was 
possible to believe that tactical nuclear weapons 
might give the West an advantage in limited war. 
Under conditions of nuclear scarcity, the Soviet 
Union would have had to make a choice: it could 
not simultaneously push the development of its 
retaliatory force and also equip its ground forces 
for nuclear war. Whatever alternative was chosen 
would produce a weakness in some category. Since 
the logical decision for the Soviets was to give 
priority to the retaliatory force, it was then held 
that tactical nuclear weapons could be used to 
offset Soviet conventional preponderance. 

In the meantime, the Soviet nuclear stockpile 
has multiplied. A nuclear strategy will now have 
to be conducted against an equally well-equipped 
opponent. In these circumstances, numbers be- 
come again important. Because of the destructive- 
ness of nuclear weapons, the casualty rate among 
combat units is likely to be high. The side which 
has the more replacements available therefore 
stands to gain the upper hand. The notion that 
nuclear weapons can substitute for numerical 
inferiority has lost a great deal of its validity. 

The development of missiles has accentuated 
the strategic problems of limited nuclear war. As 
long as delivery systems were composed of airplanes, 
air domination over the battle area on the model 
of our experience in the Korean war was con- 
ceivable. And tactical skill in handling the weapons 
within the combat zone might lead to victory on 
the nuclear battlefield. However, as missile forces 
grow on both sides, as even airplanes are equipped 
with medium-range missiles, this possibility steadily 
diminishes. For one thing, it seems unnecessary to 
introduce major nuclear forces into the combat 
zone, since nuclear weapons can be delivered 
accurately at considerable distances. More impor- 
tantly, the only way of achieving what used to be 
considered air superiority is to destroy most of the 
opponent’s medium- and intermediate-range mis- 
siles. Such an operation is difficult to reconcile 
with an attempt to limit hostilities. If, however, 
the areas where these missiles are located become 
sanctuaries, it would appear that a stalemate is 
almost inevitably the outcome of a limited nuclear 
war. 

Of course, such a result must not be minimized. 
An aggressor, certain that his attack would be 
checked, would presumably be deterred. The 


difficulty is the devastation ofthe combat. zone, 
which would be the price of a stalemate. In some 
situations, it may be to the Communist advantage 
to settle for the status quo ante in a war that obliter- 
ates the disputed area. If a Soviet attack on 
Western Germany should lead to the desolation 
of the Federal Republic, the Soviet Union would 
score a major gain even if it offered at some point 
to withdraw to its starting point. The devastation 
of Germany might be a means of convincing all 
other threatened areas of the futility of resistance. 
An ‘unsuccessful’ attack of this nature might 
ensure the success of all future Soviet blackmail. 


Strategy and Arms Control 

Finally, it would be idle to discount the impact 
on strategy of the pattern of arms-control nego- 
tiations. At each conference, nuclear weapons have 
been placed in a separate category and stigmatized 
as weapons of mass destruction without any dis- 
tinction as to type or device. The goal of eventual 
nuclear disarmament has been avowed by all 
states. A moratorium of nuclear testing has been 
in existence for two years, and it is probable that 
a formal agreement will be signed. Future negotia- 
tions will almost inevitably reinforce this trend. 
The consequence will be that the inhibitions 
against using the weapons around which the West 
has built its whole military policy will multiply. 
Whatever the other consequences of a nuclear- 
test ban, it will reinforce the already strong 
reluctance to use nuclear weapons in limited war. 

These factors will create an extremely precarious 
situation if the free world continues to rely 
primarily on a nuclear strategy. The more the 
pressures build up against any use of nuclear 
weapons, the greater will be the gap between our 
deterrent policy, our military capability and our 
psychological readiness —- a gap which must tempt 
aggression. The years ahead must therefore see a 
substantial strengthening of the conventional forces 
of the free world. If strong enough to halt Soviet 
conventional attacks—as in many areas such as 
Europe they could be — conventional forces would 
shift the onus and risk of initiating nuclear war 
to the other side. Even where they cannot resist 
every scale of attack, they should force the aggressor 
into military operations which leave no doubt as 
to his ultimate aim: They would thereby make an 
ultimate recourse to nuclear weapons politically 
and psychologically simpler, while affording an 
opportunity for a settlement before this step is 
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Many of the assumptions regarding the impossi- 
bility of conventional defence and of ‘hordes’ of 
Communist manpower are either fallacious or 
exaggerated. Both in total available manpower 
and in its industrial potential, the free world still 
is superior. And conventional warfare favours the 
defence. It has been truly remarked that but for 
the development of nuclear weapons, the defence 
would long since have achieved ascendancy over 
the offence. Even in World War II, the attacker 
generally required a superiority of three to one. 

To be sure, in other areas the problem is more 
complicated. In the so-called ‘grey areas’ of the 
Middle East and South-east Asia, the Communist 
bloc can concentrate its manpower and material 
against countries weaker and less closely allied than 
are those of the North Atlantic Community. On 
the other hand, these are also the areas where the 
political penalties for aggression would be the 
greatest. An attack on an emergent country would 
antagonize all the other uncommitted nations and 
would lead to an increased mobilization of 
Western resources. Moreover, difficulties of terrain 
and communications place a ceiling on the number 
of troops an aggressor could effectively utilize even 
there. The inability to protect every area locally 
is no excuse, nor is failing to secure those areas 
where protection is possible. 

At a minimum, the conventional capability of 
the free world should be of such a size that a 
nuclear defence becomes the /Jast and not the only 
recourse. The best situation is one in which the 
conventional forces of the free world can be over- 
come only by nuclear weapons. There is no tech- 
nical reason why this should not be possible, in 
Western Europe, at least. Such forces would 
remove many opportunities for Soviet gains 
achieved merely by the use of threats. They would 
increase the flexibility of our diplomacy. They 
would enable us to negotiate the control of nuclear 
weapons with confidence. 


Dangerous Conclusions 

While a substantial build-up of conventional 
forces and a greater reliance on a conventional 
strategy is essential, it is equally vital not to press 
the conclusions too far. In their attempt to prove 
their case, many of the proponents of a conven- 
tional strategy have thought it necessary so to 
deride any reliance on nuclear weapons, or to 
paint so awful a picture of atomic war that they 
may defeat their own object. For, against an 
opponent known to consider nuclear war as the 


worst evil, nuclear blackmail is an almost fool- 
proof strategy. Conventional forces will be of no 
avail if an aggressor is convinced that he can 
probably force surrender by threatening to use 
nuclear weapons. A greater emphasis on conven- 
tional defence presupposes that the aggressor can- 
not promise himself an advantage either from the 
threat or the actuality of nuclear war. However 
much conventional war may be preferred to the 
use of nuclear weapons, limited nuclear war is 
preferable to all-out war. 

Conventional forces should not be considered a 
substitute for a capability of waging a limited 
nuclear war, but a complement to it. It would be 
suicidal to rely entirely on conventional arms 
against an opponent equipped with nuclear 
weapons. Such a development would probably 
provide the precise incentive an aggressor needs to 
employ nuclear weapons and to sweep all before 
him. A conventional war can be kept within limits 
only if nuclear war seems more unattractive. 

This becomes apparent when we analyze what 
options we have if, despite our best efforts in the 
conventional field, nuclear weapons are actually 
used against us. We would then seem to have three 
choices: to accept defeat ; to resort to general war; 
or to seek to conduct limited nuclear war. If we 
are unwilling to accept defeat—and to do so 
under such circumstances would make us forever 
subject to nuclear blackmail — our choice resolves 
itself into all-out war or limited nuclear war. 
All-out war will become increasingly senseless as 
the missile age develops. Hence, conventional war 
can be kept conventional only if we maintain, 
together with our retaliatory force, an adequate 
capability for limited nuclear war. The aggressor 
must understand that we are in a position to match 
any increment of force, nuclear or conventional, 
that he may add. This realization would reduce 
the incentive to engage in aggression, and should 
deterrence fail, it will provide the best chance of 
limiting hostilities. 

It may be argued that this line of reasoning 
demonstrates the absurdity of a greater reliance 
on conventional weapons. Nuclear weapons must 
favour one side or the other. If they favour us, we 
should use them. If they give an advantage to the 
Communists, they will use them. But this is not 
necessarily the case. Unless the superiority of one 
side grows overwhelmingly, the increased risks of 
an unfamiliar mode of warfare may outweigh the 
purely military benefits. 

The relation between conventional and nuclear. 
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capabilities is subtle and complex. If we are serious 
about placing a greater reliance on conventional 
forces, we must reassess a notion which has become 
almost axiomatic in our military establishment: 
that our military forces can be equipped and 
trained as dual-purpose units capable of fighting 
both nuclear and conventional war. This concept 
has merit as regards the Navy and the Air Force — 
or any other unit not in constant contact with the 
opponent and therefore subject to more or less 
continuous control from higher levels. But it is 
fallacious with respect to ground operations. To 
be sure, troops can be trained to use both nuclear 
and conventional weapons. They should at least 
be aware of the elementary forms of protection 
against nuclear attack. But once committed to 
combat, the units actually engaged in military 
operations must opt for one mode of warfare or 
another. For one thing, it is probably impossible 
to shift from conventional to nuclear war at the 
opponent’s initiative. The side using nuclear 
weapons first can disperse, while the side relying 
on conventional weapons must remain concen- 
trated in order to have the necessary fire power. 
The front-line units of the side conceding the first 
nuclear blow will almost certainly suffer heavily 
should the war turn nuclear. Their protection is 
not so much nuclear weapons of their own as to 
have available within striking distance other units 
capable of conducting nuclear operations. 

If nuclear weapons become an integral part of 
the equipment of every unit, it will be next to 
impossible to keep a war conventional, regardless 
of the intentions of both sides. Even if the intention 
is to employ nuclear weapons only as a last resort, 
this becomes empty when the interpretation of 
this step becomes more and more decentralized. 
A regimental or even a divisional commander 
should not be the judge. Lacking the over-all 
picture, he will always be tempted to utilize all 
his available weapons. When he is hard-pressed, 
it would require superhuman discipline not to use 
arms which he believes may solve his difficulties. 
And the further down a unit is in the chain of 
command, the less can its experience be taken as 
a guide to the general situation. Regiments or 
divisions have been destroyed even in the midst of 
an over-all victory. 

While a great deal of attention has been given 
to the diffusion of nuclear weapons to new 
countries, the diffusion downward of nuclear 
weapons within our military establishment is also 
a cause for concern. The more foci of control, the 


greater the possibility that these weapons will be 
used — not so much by the action of the ‘mad’ 
major of the horror stories of accidental war as by 
the best judgment of a hard-pressed officer in the 
confusion of combat. An action which would 
bespeak our increased emphasis on conventional 
weapons more convincingly than any declaration 
would be to create nuclear and conventional com- 
mands for purposes of combat. The units could be 
trained interchangeably. But once committed, the 
conventional forces would not have nuclear 
weapons at their direct disposal. Deterrence as 
well as the conduct of nuclear war would be in 
the hands of separate commands whose weapons 
would be made available to the conventional 
forces only on the basis of an explicit decision at 
the highest level. 

The need for separate commands indicates that 
a conventional capability cannot possibly be 
accommodated within present force levels. In the 
absence of reliable arms control, larger military 
budgets will almost surely be required. This is a 
price worth paying. But we should not imagine 
that the shift to a greater reliance on conventional 
weapons requires only the decision to do so. It 
will involve substantial efforts, intellectual and 
material, and it will be neither cheap nor easy. 


Superiority of Resources 

It is sometimes argued that a conventional 
strategy does not necessarily require an increase 
in conventional forces. Our national history 
reminds us of many wars where we prevailed, 
despite initial defeats, because of the might of our 
industrial potential. An aggressor, so the argument 
goes, would be more deterred by the possibility 
that we would build up our strength during a 
conflict than by the forces-in-being available to 
us at the beginning. The Korean war is only the 
latest demonstration of our ability to build up 
fairly quickly, provided only that we are able to 
hold the initial thrust of the aggressor for some 
time. 

This view has great merit. Conventional 
weapons have a relatively low order of destructive- 
ness and yet require a fairly substantial production 
effort. They therefore do place a premium on the 
West’s industrial potential. At the same time, care 
must be taken not to draw extreme conclusions 
from this fact. In both World Wars our side not 
only had a superior industrial potential but also 
a vast preponderance of manpower. Nevertheless, 
victory required a build-up of nearly two years 
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and protracted campaigns whose bloodiness must 
not be obscured by the horror of nuclear warfare. 

Whatever the significance of prolonged mobili- 
zation in the era of what is now called conven- 
tional technology, it becomes an extremely risky 
course in the nuclear age. When both sides 
possess nuclear weapons, there is always the danger 
that they will be used, regardless of declarations 
and perhaps even intentions. The risk of ‘escala- 
tion’ is a product of two factors: the nature of the 
limitations and the duration of the conflict. A 
limited nuclear war lasting one day may involve 
a smaller danger of ‘escalation’ than a conven- 
tional war lasting a year. Aggression may be 
tempted by the prospect of dramatic victories and 
the possibility that the free world may not be 
willing to run the risks of nuclear war inherent in 
a prolonged mobilization. Forces-in-being are 
therefore more important than at any previous 
time in our history. This does not mean that they 
must be able to hold every square inch of every 
threatened area. It does indicate that enough of 
an area must be protected so that the governments 
concerned consider resistance not simply a quixotic 
gesture. And the prospect of restoring the situation 
must be sufficiently imminent so that the aggressor 
sees no prospect in creating a fait accompli and 
then ‘out-enduring’ his opponents. In short, 
greater reliance on a conventional strategy implies 
that we are prepared to maintain conventional 
forces and mobilizable reserves in a higher state 
of readiness than ever before. It is as dangerous 
to think of a conventional strategy as if somehow 
nuclear weapons could be eliminated from our 
calculations as it is to continue to consider nuclear 
weapons from the perspective of our now-ended 
invulnerability. 

These considerations bear importantly on the 
question of how the decision to place greater 
reliance on conventional weapons is to be made 
manifest. Many thoughtful persons have proposed 
that we should strive in arms-control negotiations 
to bring about a mutual renunciation of the first 
use of nuclear weapons. We should, it is urged, 
resist Communist aggression with conventional 
forces and resort to nuclear weapons only against 
nuclear attack. Nothing less, so the argument goes, 
will induce us to develop the necessary conven- 
tional forces and doctrine. It would end the 
possibility of nuclear blackmail. It would remove 
the immediate danger of a nuclear holocaust. 

There is no doubt that such an agreement has 


many tempting aspects. It would be a stunning 


initiative if we proposed a formal agreement to 
renounce the use of nuclear weapons and perhaps 
a serious Soviet political setback if it were rejected. 
It would force us to come to grips with the prob- 
lems of conventional strategy more urgently than 
seems otherwise possible. Indeed, if a mutual 
renunciation should be thought desirable, it may 
well be that a unilateral Western step would be 
the wisest course. A formal agreement has the 
advantage that the Soviet Union would have to 
violate a solemn treaty if it resorted to nuclear 
weapons or to nuclear blackmail. But this inhibi- 
tion would hardly be greater than one produced 
by a unilateral renunciation by the United States. 
Nuclear blackmail would put an end to our 
renunciation, and a fortiori, so would the first 
Soviet use of nuclear weapons. In both cases the 
onus for returning to a reliance on nuclear 
weapons would be placed on the Soviet Union — 
within the limits of certainty produced by what 
will almost surely be a highly ambiguous situation. 
The slight additional advantage of a formal 
agreement would be more than made up for by 
the clarity and initiative achieved by a unilateral 
declaration. 


Propaganda and Strategy 

However, the propagandistic gain does not 
outweigh the political and strategic disadvantages. 
A really effective renunciation would imply that 
either side — or at least the side renouncing nuclear 
weapons — would prefer to be defeated by con- 
ventional weapons rather than employ its nuclear 
arms. This in itself will be a hard decision to 
make. Would we be prepared to lose Europe to a 
conventional attack? If we are not — and we can- 
not be —a formal renunciation may be meaning- 
less. On the other hand, if the aggressor accepts a 
renunciation of nuclear weapons at face value as 
indicating a decision to accept a defeat by con- 
ventional forces, aggression may actually be 
encouraged. 

Assuming that it were possible to return to a 
pure conventional strategy — with either side pre- 
ferring a defeat by conventional weapons to a 
nuclear war — what would be the consequences? 
It seems inevitable that deterrence would be 
weakened. The history of warfare in the conven- 
tional era indicates that it is not easy to convince 
an aggressor of the risks of embarking on war. 
Because of the relatively low destructiveness of 
individual weapons, the side which can suddenly 
mass its forces can usually achieve a breakthrough. 
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The key to success is the ability to concentrate 
more forces at any given point than the opponent. 
In both World Wars, Germany began the war 
even though it was numerically inferior, relying 
on tactical skill and mobility. Victory was ulti- 
mately achieved only after prolonged and ruinous 
conflict, which indicated that the certainty of 
defeat required for deterrence is not easy to obtain 
with conventional weapons. Arms control can 
ameliorate this situation, but not eliminate it. 
Even if forces on both sides are stabilized, it will 
not be easy to stabilize tactical skill and mobility. 

On the historical record, then, conventional 
weapons are not very effective for deterrence. This 
situation may even be magnified in the nuclear 
age. An aggressor may seek to achieve a victory by 
conventional means and then protect it by nuclear 
arms. We will then face the dilemma of either 
accepting the defeat or engaging in a kind of 
warfare which our renunciation of nuclear weapons 
was designed to avoid and which seems incapable 
of depriving the aggressor of his prize. If the 
Soviet Union should succeed in overrunning 
Europe or even Iran with conventional forces, it 
could then offer peace while threatening to resist 
the restoration of the status quo ante with nuclear 
weapons. It would appear extremely difficult to 
land on a hostile shoreline or to fight our way 
across the Continent, say, from Spain, against an 
opponent prepared to use nuclear weapons. In 
short, the combination of a conventional strategy 
for an overwhelming initial victory, coupled with 
a nuclear strategy to prevent a recapture of lost 
territories, may be the most effective form of 
Communist aggression. 


Merits of Uncertainty 


All these risks, however, would be run for a 
gesture which may be meaningless. For, regardless 
of what we tell the aggressor or even ourselves, we 
could not guarantee that if pressed too hard we 
would not use nuclear weapons after all. This 
uncertainty about whether we ‘meant’ our 
renunciation or knew our own mind would add to 
deterrence. It indicates, however, that at best a 
formal renunciation of the first use of nuclear 
weapons would not weaken deterrence; at worst 
it may open a new scope for blackmail. 

In the nuclear age, therefore, actions speak 
louder than words. What we tell the Communist 
countries is less important in the first instance than 
what we tell ourselves. We should make immediate 
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and energetic efforts to restore the conventional 
forces of the free world. We must adjust our 
doctrine accordingly. But it would be extremely 
risky to create the impression that we would 
acquiesce in a conventional defeat in vital areas. 
Once the conventional balance of forces is restored, 
we could then responsibly announce that we would 
employ nuclear weapons only as a last resort, and 
even then in a manner to minimize damage. To 
the extent that the Communists are unable to 
defeat the conventional forces of the free world 
without resorting to nuclear weapons, the practical 
effect will be to renounce the first use of nuclear 
weapons. Even where this is not the case, strength- 
ened conventional forces would pose an increased 
risk for the aggressor and provide opportunities 
either for the mobilization of additional conven- 
tional forces or for negotiations before we make the 
decision to use nuclear weapons. The inability to 
defend every area with conventional forces should 
not be used as an excuse for failing to build up our 
strength. The free world must not become a 
victim of asserting that if it cannot do everything, 
it will not do anything. 

The course we adopt with respect to the relation 
between conventional and nuclear strategy will 
determine the future direction of our strategy as 
well as our diplomacy. This is particularly evident 
with respect to arms-control negotiations. In this 
respect, the present state of our military establish- 
ment places us at a severe disadvantage. Given the 
disparity in Sino-Soviet and Western conventional 
forces, many measures such as a _ percentage 
reduction of forces or a troop freeze may be a 
means of perpetuating an inequality which will 
be an increasing source of danger as all-out war 
becomes more and more senseless. The same effect 
will be produced by our concentrating on nuclear 
disarmament without addressing ourselves to the 
gap in conventional forces. We can escape this 
vicious circle only if we realize that the price of 
flexibility is sacrifice and effort. If our military 
establishment continues to be built around nuclear 
weapons, and if we refuse to make the sacrifices 
involved in a greater reliance on conventional 
weapons, the current emphasis of arms-control 
negotiations must be shifted. In such circum- 
stances, it will not be wise to lump all nuclear 
weapons into a separate category of special horror. 
Rather, we should then elaborate as many distinc- 
tions between various types of uses and explosive 
power as possible in order to mitigate the con- 
sequences of a nuclear war. On the other hand, if 
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we really believe in the need for a. greater 
emphasis on conventional weapons, we must be 
prepared to accept the paradox that the best road 
to nuclear-arms control may be conventional 
rearmament. 

This is not to say that arms control should be 
reserved for the nuclear field. On the contrary, the 
balance in conventional forces should be based on 
a combination of an increase of our conventional 
strength and control schemes to stabilize an agreed 
level of forces. But we cannot rely on arms control 
as a substitute for an effort in the conventional 
field. For, if the disparity in local power becomes 
too great, the Soviet Union will lose any incentive 
for responsible negotiations. No scheme of arms 
control will then seem to enhance its security as 
much as its existing superiority. And the require- 
ments of inspection become excessive when the 
strategic position of one or both sides is so pre- 


carious that it can be overthrown by even a minor 
violation. 

This is the measure of the task ahead: simul- 
taneously with building up our capability for 
limited war and our conventional forces, we will 
be embarked on arms-control negotiation of 
crucial import. Our leadership must convince 
public opinion that we have to increase our mili- 
tary expenditures even while making earnest 
efforts to negotiate on arms control. The danger 
of slighting one or the other effort is enormous. 

Yet history will not excuse our failure because 
the task is complex. The divorce between diplo- 
macy and strategy will produce paralysis. If we 
want limited war forces we will get them only by 
a major effort. If we are serious about disarma- 
ment, we must restore the balance of our military 
establishment. To continue to combine incom- 
patible policies must lead to disaster. 
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Sword and 


Shield 


Marshal of the R.A.F. 

SIR JOHN SLESSOR 

From The Daily Telegraph 
17 & 18 November 1960 


The former Chief of Air Staff points out the 
confusions of thought within NATO over the concepts 
of the ‘sword’ and the ‘shield’, and suggests the 
adjustment that it is necessary for the alliance to 
consider, particularly on the difficult question of the 
proper role and function of tactical atomic weapons. 
(By permission of The Daily Telegraph) 


N ANY DEVELOPMENT Of NATO policy, which 

the Atlantic Council will soon be discussing, 
three things are surely essential. First, we must 
have a constructive long-term policy which must 
match that of the Kremlin in consistency and 
determination. 

Secondly, that involves re-establishing the 
shaken unity of NATO and arriving among our- 
selves at what has been called ‘the strong working 
consensus that must underlie effective policy’. 

World public opinion will insist it should include 
relentless pressure on the Kremlin to agree to far- 
reaching measures of balanced and verified arms 
control. 

And, thirdly, meanwhile it must be backed by 
military measures that are practical, realistic, in 
tune with our political strategy, and which do not 
lend undue justification to the fear that, however 
unreasonably, does account for much in Russian 
policy. 

Unhappily it is true that up to a certain point 
fear is, in present conditions and we must hope 
temporarily, a stabilizing factor—that is what is 
meant by deterrence. But our aim must always be 
to change those conditions. And meanwhile, if our 
military policy is such as to aggravate fear beyond 
that certain point, then it may defeat its own 
object and lead to the very thing it is designed to 
prevent. 
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In considering arms control, there is one govern- 
ing principle the neglect of which I think underlies 
much of the frustration and confusion that have 
attended all negotiations on the subject. That is, 
that disarmament in itself is not an object, is not 
in fact really important. 


Arms Not the Cause 


Arms are the symptoms not the cause of inter- 
national tensions. And disarmament is only one 
facet of foreign policy, which is meaningless and 
even dangerous without parallel progress in the 
solution of the political problems that divide the 
world. 

All disarmament negotiations have been too 
much, often exclusively, concerned with technical 
and procedural matters. These are important, but 
not in themselves. Disarmament is a means to an 
end: the end of stabilizing an agreed political 
situation and ensuring that it can be altered only 
by negotiation, not by force. 

From this it follows that the first thing we must 
do is agree what the situation is that we want to 
stabilize — as far as NATO is concerned, what sort 
of Europe do we want to see in, say, 1970. 

Generalizations are no substitute for a prag- 
matic, constructive policy. We must get down to 
brass tacks. For instance, a conclusion I believe 
to be inescapable is that there is not the remotest 
prospect of any effective disarmament as long as 
the Red Army remains in the heart of Europe, 
more specifically in East Germany with all its 
implications on the situation in Berlin. 

What we have to devise, therefore, is a means 
of getting the Red Army back ultimately behind 
its own frontiers — without war, of course, but also 
without putting the Russians at a military dis- 
advantage that they could never accept. 

If there is one of these measures of arms control 
more important than others it is surely protection 
against surprise attack. If there is still any real 
danger of the Kremlin opting for total war as an 
instrument of policy, it could, in my view, begin 
only by surprise attack. So if we can devise knave- 
proof measures against surprise attack (and that 
will be by no means easy) we rule out all attack. 

Here we should be clear about what we mean 
by surprise attack. To some it means the bolt from 
the blue, the sudden deluge of nuclear bombs and 
missiles out of a clear international sky. 

I never have believed in that, and still do not. 
I do not deny that, if Mr Khrushchev could be 
quite sure of knocking out every, or virtually every 
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bomber base, missile site and Polaris submarine in 
the Western Alliance, he might launch the bolt 
from the blue, but he can not, never will be able 
to. And he knows it. 

To my mind, the only possibility to be reckoned 
with is what has come to be known as pre-emptive 
attack. Assume a period of critical tension arising 
perhaps over Berlin, or some serious incident on 
the partition line, when war appears imminent. 
NATO has made no secret of its intention to use 
nuclear weapons in defence against major attack 
— even in some circumstances to be the first to use 
them. The Kremlin might then say to itself “Well, 
nuclear weapons are going to be used anyway, so 
we'll get our blow in first, be quicker on the draw’. 

I do not think that likely. It would not really be 
a surprise attack. But it is conceivable. This 
possibility of pre-emptive attack is the fruit of fear. 
And the Russians are afraid of surprise invasion, 
especially by Germany -—with sound historical 
reasons. 

Now, is there anything in NATO policy that 
might lead to such a state of unreasoning fear in 
the Kremlin as could precipitate pre-emptive 
attack? To put it another way, is there any way 
in which we could modify our military policy 
without increased risk to our own security, to 
remove or reduce that fear and accord more closely 
with our avowed political object of relaxing 
tension and leading to a settlement in Europe? 

I believe there is. I think the strategic concept 
governing plans for the defence of Western Europe 
has gone awry in recent years, particularly in 
relation to these so-called tactical atomic weapons. 


The Crucial Interval 


The Supreme Commander, in his speech to the 
Atlantic Congress in June 1959, describing what 
he called the ‘basic objective of any valid strategy 
in Europe’, said: 

First, in the event of an incident, a clash, 
whether intentional or unintentional, we must 
be able to force a pause, to compel a break in 
the continuity of the action that has started . . . 
(the aggressor) must be compelled to realize 
that by continuing his action he chooses war 
with all its consequences to him. 

Later, he said that ‘a rational strategy in this 
nuclear era is one that offers an interval for 
deliberation, that compels an aggressor to make a 
conscious decision for war.’ These, he said, were 
the objectives that the shield forces of NATO were 
designed to achieve. 


This is unexceptionable and certainly accords 
with what I understand to be the policy previously 
accepted. 

General Norstad, however, went on to elaborate 
his theme in terms which seem to me open to 
serious doubt, as qualifying this initial concept to 
a marked degree. “The Shield’, he said, ‘must be 
strong enough and its resources sufficiently versa- 
tile, beyond all possible doubt, to deal decisively 
with any attack short of the unmistakable, deliberate, 
all-out aggression which would invoke the heavy side 
of the deterrent’ (my italics). 

We seem here to be entering upon a sort of 
twilight zone between ‘the pause’ and war. It can 
be argued that this is acceptable—it depends 
surely upon how we interpret the words ‘unmis- 
takable, deliberate, all-out aggression’; but it 
unquestionably goes a good deal further than 
enforcing an interval for deliberation. 

When, however, we are told that the Shield 
‘must defend the easternmost peoples and terri- 
tories of the Alliance . . . against a full range of 
possible attack, up to aggression in its heaviest form. . . 
and must be capable of dealing with both nuclear 
and non-nuclear situations’ — then surely we have 
completely departed from the original basic 
objective of the Shield forces. These words can 
mean only that we have failed to enforce the pause, 
and that the aggressor has in fact chosen “war with all 
its consequences.’ 

It was implicit in Gen. Norstad’s case that what 
he called a ‘major involvement’, implying failure 
to impose the interval for deliberation and re- 
consideration of the aggressor’s original intention, 
would ‘bring into operation the full effects of all 
the forces and factors that make up the deterrent 
throughout the world.’ 

If ‘aggression in its heaviest form’, including the 
use of nuclear weapons, is not a major involvement, 
I don’t know what is. Yet here is a perfectly clear 
statement that it is the job of the Shield forces to 
deal with it. 

It is surely obvious that we have here some 
serious confusion of thought, which is very 
dangerous when the issue is one of total nuclear 
war. We should not blame Gen. Norstad — on the 
contrary, he is manfully, and on the whole 
successfully, struggling with a burden of responsi- 
bility that should not be his. 

In my view the reason for this confusion is the 
decline in the status and authority of the Standing 
Group, and the responsibility lies with the Atlantic 
Council. It is they who, acting with the advice of 
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the Standing Group, should long ago have sorted 
out and issued directives upon what the Americans 
call the ‘roles and missions’ of the various forces 
of the Western Alliance; the fact that the US 
Strategic Air Command, our Bomber Command, 
the US 2nd, 6th and 7th Fleets and the nuclear 
submarines are not under their direct authority 
makes that more difficult, but should not — indeed 
must not — make it impossible. 

It should at least lay down clearly whether the 
job of the Shield forces of sHAPE is to enforce the 
pause or hold Europe against aggression in its 
heaviest form. And who but they, acting in con- 
junction as they could and should with the 
American and British national authorities, can 
make the major policy decision as to how failure 
to enforce the interval for negotiation is to be 
defined, what constitutes ‘unmistakable, deliberate 
all-out aggression’, and whether it should be dealt 
with by the Shield forces themselves, or whether 
and, if so, when the heavy strategic forces of the 
Sword should be brought in to support the Shield 
— as Strategic Air Forces were brought in repeated- 
ly in emergency in Italy, in Normandy and in 
Germany 16 years ago? 

As long as there is no clear directive on this 
point, it is natural that the Supreme Commander 
(SACEUR), faced with the Red Army, equipped 
with medium-range missiles and other tactical 
nuclear weapons, should claim that to do his job 
he must have not only fighter-bombers but 
weapons like Matador and Mace, and now 
Polaris, capable of carrying nuclear warheads to 
targets 500 to 1,000 miles and more into enemy 
territory. 

But frankly, if that is anyone’s idea of enforcing 
a pause, or of dealing with an attack ‘short of the 
unmistakable, deliberate, all-out aggression’ it is 
not mine. If what we are up against is ceally 
‘aggression in its heaviest form’, then we have got 
to throw everything at it down to the kitchen sink 
-but that goes far beyond the province of 
SACEUR. 

I do not often feel certain of anything about a 
future major war, but I believe that the moment 
we start using fighter-bombers and missiles with 
nuclear warheads at ranges of hundreds, if not 
thousands, of miles, it will be impossible to stop 
short of all-out war; that if Gen. Norstad’s 
‘incident’ or ‘clash’ cannot be contained locally 
and smothered at birth, it will not be contained at 
all; it will mean that the aggressor has in fact 
made the ‘conscious decision for war’. 
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In my view the Shield remains a vital part of 

the deterrent, but its deterrent role can only be, 
not by its own strength and armament to frighten 
the aggressor away from aggression, but to put on 
him the onus of choice between negotiation and 
attack in such force as to create a situation which, 
he must know in advance, would precipitate total 
war. 
If this is accepted, it means that the Atlantic 
Council should have a fresh look at the composition 
and equipment of the Shield, at the system of 
command within NATO, and at the war plans of 
the forces comprising the Sword. 

If the Shield forces are to be remoulded, two 
things must be remembered. First, that they may 
have to deal with more than one ‘incident’ at 
once; secondly, that if they fail to enforce the 
pause, they must be capable of delaying action, 
to prevent the enemy having a free run for the 
Pyrenees and the Channel coast before the Sword 
takes effect. 


Two Alternatives 


There seem to me to be two conceivable alterna- 
tives to existing policy. The first, for which it may 
now be too late, is to call a halt in the development 
and deployment of nuclear weapons, and for the 
Shield (appropriately reorganized to give it more 
mobility and delaying power) to have none at all, 
while all that are retained are transferred to the 
Sword and in peace-time stationed outside 
Germany. 

The weakness of this is that it could only be by 
agreement with Russia. It seems just conceivable 
that this may be one of the areas of common 
interest on which alone there is any hope of getting 
agreement with the Kremlin — they are clearly not 
anxious to see the spread of nuclear weapons to 
their Satellites, to say nothing of China. 

The other possibility, which may be more 
practical and has the advantage that it would not 
require Russian agreement, would be to face the 
fact that in the nineteen-sixties this distinction 
between conventional and nuclear weapons has 
ceased to make sense. 

Weapons should be re-categorized on a basis 
of range and yield into battlefield weapons — cannon, 
short-range anti-aircraft missiles, bazookas, 
and so on—and strategic weapons, all the rest; the 
Shield to have only the former while all the latter 
are allotted to the Sword, again stationed outside 
Germany. 
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To me, the advantage of this seems to be that 
atomic. battlefeld weapons could be used if neces- 
sary, even in Europe, in limited operations to 
enforce the pause, without the certainty of un- 
limited escalation. It would also do something to 
simplify the problem of the level of command to 
which the decision to use these weapons could be 
delegated. 

Either alternative clearly calls for a review of 
Command structures in NATO and an adjustment 
of the responsibilities of saczuR. That I believe to 
be long over-due; he has already more responsi- 
bility than any one man can handle —far more 
than any Supreme Commander in the late war. 

I am all in favour of what is loosely known as a 
NATO deterrent, a retaliatory striking force under 
the Atlantic Council, and have long urged that 
Britain should take the initiative by offering 
Bomber Command as its nucleus. 

The NATO force must include American ele- 
ments, and the recent American plan to make 300 
mobile Polaris missiles available to,NATO is to be 
welcomed.* But the result would be that sacEuR, 
in addition to being the Commander of the Shield 
stretching from the North Cape to the eastern 
frontiers of Turkey, would also be responsible for 
direction of the Sword — or, more accurately, one 
of the Swords. This, with all its political as well 
as military implications, is more than any one 
man can handle. 

All this seems to me to point the way to a 
development in policy which would constitute a 
practical first step towards not only controlled 
disarmament but also the political solution of the 
problems of a divided Europe. 

All Western disarmament plans are based on 
the principle of stage by controlled stage; their 
weakness, to my mind, is that they limit this prin- 
ciple to technical and procedural measures and 
do not extend it to the political field. Nor perhaps 
do they take sufficiently into account the patho- 
logical suspicion inherent in the Russian Com- 
munist ethos. 

It is true that measures for protection against 
surprise attack would be incomplete without 
provision for supervision of bomber bases and 
missile sites on Russian as well as Allied soil. There 
does seem now to be some faint hope of agreement 
on a limited control system in connection with 
nuclear tests. In my view, to insist on anything 


* (Note: this plan has been modified since this article was 
written and will undoubtedly be revised still further by the 
new administration — Editor) 


more on Russian soil at an early stage of general 
disarmament negotiations would be to wreck any 
chance of agreement. 

So let us take one bite at this cherry, on the 
principle that some protection against surprise 
attack is better than none. I would like to see a 
prototype pilot scheme of control and inspection 
set up in a limited area, that is, in Germany, East 
and West together — the object. being to make a 
start, to get at least a model scheme of verified 
arms control into operation, and begin to erode 
the wall of mistrust that divides East and West. 


The Essential Pledge 


Gen. Norstad is understood to advocate, as a first 
step, the establishment of overlapping screens of 
radar-warning and mobile control teams against 
surprise attack, Allied on the eastern and Russian 
on the western boundaries of the area selected. 
Let us put that forward as a definite proposal to 
the Russians, limiting it for the present to 
Germany itself—we can consider later its ex- 
tension. 

As the first stage let us confine it to relatively 
narrow belts on the Satellite frontiers of East 
Germany and the western frontier of the Federal 
Republic. When that has been proved it should 
be extended as a control and inspection zone 
covering all Germany, as a preliminary to the 
eventual withdrawal of all other than German 
troops from East and West Germany. That would 
have to be the declared intention and the aim to 
be achieved when the pilot scheme has proved its 
worth, the position of Berlin being reserved until 
confidence is established — we must never weaken 
there, though the city might at a later stage 
become temporarily a United Nations trust. 

As and when Allied troops do withdraw, the 
warning screens remaining on the frontiers would 
constitute for the West the essential tangible 
pledge of great Power involvement — Allied men 
in uniform, the first to be overrun in the event of 
war, thus permanently committing their countries. 

Two things about this must be clear. First, it is 
a dangerous over-simplification to suggest, as 
some have, that we should ‘let all national forces 
return to their own countries’. American military 
presence on this side of the Atlantic will be indis- 
pensable as long ahead as we need look. 

Secondly, there can be no question of a military 
vacuum between the Rhine and the Satellite 

continued on page 34 
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The 
Character of 


Modern War 


Major-General N. TALENSKI 
From International Affairs, Moscow 
October 1960 


The author, the most influential exponent of 

Soviet military thought, argues, in an article that is 
plainly intended to be read in Peking as well 

as Washington, that the nature of modern war is 
catastrophic and that consequently war is an 
out-dated means for deciding political issues. 


ern UNDERSTANDING and foresight of 
the social-political and military-strategic char- 
acter of war has always been of very great impor- 
tance. The governing circles of any state which 
resorts to war as a weapon of its policy have been 
forced to understand clearly the forms in which 
armed conflict will take its course, the conditions 
necessary for victory in war and, at the very least, 
the basic contours of the post-war outlook in the 
case of victory or defeat. Every instance of neglect 
of this theoretical and practical problem has been 
severely punished by history. In this connection, 
an educative example is the First and Second 
World Wars whose character and consequences 
were very different from those counted on by the 
leaders of the imperialist states which prepared 
and unleashed them. 

In our time the problem of foreseeing the 
character of war has gone far beyond the walls of 
government private offices and general staffs. It 
has become a most acute practical problem for 
the peoples in their struggle for peace. The nature 
of the destructiveness of modern means of armed 
conflict, its methods, forms and scales, what zones 
can be subjected to destruction, what danger will 
a new war bring to humanity — all these questions 
worry tens and hundreds of millions of people. 
The more clearly and exactly the people can per- 
ceive the picture of modern war in which the 
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newest means of armed struggle are used, the more 
easily they can carry out the struggle to prevent it. 

Marxism-Leninism teaches that the character 
of war, the means and forms of armed struggle 
depend on the social-economic conditions and on 
the development of military technology as a 
derivative of the general development of the pro- 
ductive forces of society. We are living in an epoch 
when the vast social upheavals in human society — 
the victory and tempestuous growth of the socialist 
system, the downfall of colonialism, the severe 
limitation of the sphere of action of imperialism — 
coincide with a colossal leap in development of 
productive forces: the mastery of nuclear energy 
and the emergence of man into space. 

All this finds expression also in the sphere of 
military affairs. The technical revolution in the 
military sphere has created means of destruction 
which surpass by thousands of times in their 
destructive power everything that was earlier 
known in this connection. In a war of the future, 
if the imperialists are allowed to unleash it, the 
rocket weapon will reign as the basic weapon of 
mass destruction. 


Destructive Abundance 


The destructive power of this weapon is charac- 
terized by the following data, which have been 
widely published in the press. The explosion of an 
American nuclear device of 20 megaton power in 
March of 1954 gave a zone of destruction of 15 km. 
radius, and the action of light radiation extended 
over a radius of 23 km. According to the calcula- 
tions of the American Libby, the total area of 
contamination on the explosion of a nuclear device 
of this power could consist of 250,000 sq. km. 
According to some data, one 10 megaton bomb 
is equal to five times the explosive force of all the 
bombs dropped on Germany in four years of war 
and equal to one hundred times the explosive 
force of all the bombs dropped on Japan. 

According to American estimates, an attack with 
nuclear weapons on the fifty largest inhabited 
centres of the USA, in which about half the 
population of the country lives, could lead to a 
loss of 15-20 million people killed and about 20-25 
million wounded. A 10 megaton bomb exploded 
over the centre of New York could cause the death 
of 3 million persons out of the 4 million living 
and working in this region. The remainder would 
be wounded. John Bernal, in his book World 
Without War, cites these figures of probable losses 
for areas of varying population densities. Explosion 
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of a 10 megaton bomb will lead to losses in killed: 
in urban areas (density 20,000 per square mile) 
10 million; in industrial areas (density 1,000 per 


square mile) 1.5 million; and in rural areas © 


(density 100 per square mile) 150,000. Apart from 
this, losses from radioactive fall-out would con- 
stitute additionally: in industrial countries 4 
million, in agricultural countries 400,000. If a 
bomb of 50 megatons were used, the losses are 
correspondingly raised by 1.5—2 times. The modern 
nuclear weapon has created the possibility for the 
entire destruction of colossal expanses; it can 
literally wipe whole states from the face of the 
earth. 


How Many Bombs? 


If we assume that the area of destruction by a 
nuclear device (bomb or rocket warhead) of 10-20 
megatons is 700 sq. km., then to wipe such a state 
as the USA (without Alaska) from the face of the 
earth will require about 850 such devices. But in 
fact there would be no need to do this since the 
blows on decisive strategic, economic and political 
centres would require a_ several-times-smaller 
number of weapons. In addition to this, dangerous 
radioactive contamination can be caused by a few 
hundred and, in certain cases, even by a few tens 
of bombs. It is fully understood that in the case of 
war the states with the smallest territory and the 
greatest population density can be destroyed by 
a few tens of hydrogen bombs altogether. The 
English military theorist, Liddell Hart, considers 
that 5-10 hydrogen bombs would be enough to 
destroy all the main industrial centres of England. 

If we take into account that the stocks of nuclear 
weapons of all types are now already counted in 
thousands, the destructive character of modern 
nuclear-rocket war becomes obvious. To destroy 
everything living and non-living on the territory 
of Europe, including mountains, forests and 
tundra, not more than 15,000 bombs of the 
calibres quoted above will be needed. Merely to 
contaminate this territory with radiation would 
require a considerably smaller number of thous- 
ands of such bombs, and to destroy the territory 
of the countries of the aggressive North Atlantic 
Bloc with all the American bases would take 
scarcely more than 500 hydrogen bombs. 

Such is the destructive power of the hydrogen 
devices which could be used as warheads of 
powerful ballistic rockets or bombs. The power of 
atomic bombs or rocket warheads is considerably 
less than that of the hydrogen weapons, but it is 


colossal all the same. An atomic bomb, equivalent 
to that dropped on Hiroshima (20 kilotons) and 
belonging to the category of so-called ‘tactical’ 
atomic weapons, is capable of destroying an area 
of up to 30 sq. km. Its explosion in urban areas 
will give up to 200,000 killed, in industrial areas 
up to 10,000 and in rural areas up to 1,000. One 
‘tactical’ atom bomb of the largest size, of a power 
of 500 kilotons, is capable of destroying an area 
of 250 square miles, which causes, as a consequence, 
colossal casualties: in urban areas up to 1,000,000 
killed, in industrial areas up to 50,000, in rural 
areas up to 5,000. It is necessary to take into 
account that in exercises and manoeuvres of the 
NATO armed forces such bombs are ‘used’ in 
many hundreds on a comparatively confined 
territory. 

Such is the real destructive power of contem- 
porary nuclear weapons. It must also be under- 
lined that the basic means of delivery of this 
weapon to the point of explosion now becomes 
the ballistic rocket. This means that in practice 
there is at present no possibility of repelling a blow 
by a nuclear rocket weapon. Statements of the 
American Press about the possibility of destroying 
rockets with rockets have at present not emerged 
from the region of speculative-advertisement 
exercises. 


New Consequences 

What consequences flow from such a radical 
leap forward in development of the means of 
modern armed conflict? What influence does the 
nuclear rocket weapon have on war-on its 
essence, methods and forms? The first and basic 
conclusion is that war carried out with the use of 
nuclear rocket weapons has become extremely 
destructive. Armed conflict with the aid of such 
weapons will undoubtedly embrace the whole 
world. No state which enters a war will avoid 
crushing and destructive blows. If the countries of 
the aggressive North Atlantic Pact unleash a war 
against the USSR and the states of the socialist 
camp, it will lead to the complete devastation of 
the territory of almost the whole of Europe and 
North America which cannot escape becoming the 
chief theatre of war. Apart from this, those 
countries on other continents which participate in 
the war will suffer severely. 

The war wili be sharply di tinguished f om all 
its predecessors in its methods and forms. In the 
wars of past epochs the chief blows have been 
directed against the armed forces in the theatres 
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of armed conflict. In the conditions of nuclear 
rocket war, the main and most destructive blows 
will be directed against the basic, economic and 
political centres and strategic targets located in 
the depth of the country. The conflict of conven- 
tional armed forces in the border theatres will 
have an auxiliary significance and their role, 
especially at the beginning and in the middle of 
the war, will be secondary. 

A nuclear rocket war, even without the use of 
chemical and biological weapons, will lead to the 
destruction of whole countries and peoples. 
Immense expanses will be contaminated with a 
lethal dose of radiation. By the most conservative 
estimates, the human losses in the course of a 
nuclear rocket war on the territory of the probable 
main theatre, with a population of about 800 
million, will constitute not less than 500-600 
million persons. And these are minimum figures. 
But a global war, and in modern conditions it 
cannot be any other, will embrace a considerably 
larger territory. Expressing the opinion of the 
most aggressive circles, the English Air Vice- 
Marshal Kingston-McCloughry writes: ‘ The 
boundaries of the geographical region in which 
NATO and the staff of the Supreme Commander 
Allied Forces in Europe operate, inescapably 
present our States with a number of difficult 
problems. It is clear that in war-time the present 
artificial boundaries of NATO responsibility will 
lose their meaning and that the defence organiza- 
tion and the strategy of the Free World must be 
widened and diffused over the whole world.’ It 
is diplomatically said. But it is perfectly obvious 
that the imperialist aggressors will try to enlarge 
the scale of war considerably, and this will ines- 
capably lead to a significant growth in losses. 

However, the great losses from a nuclear rocket 
war do not consist merely of those affected by the 
direct blow of rockets and bombs -—their shock 
wave and light radiation. Radioactive fall-out will 
result in hundreds of thousands, millions of square 
kilometres of the earth’s surface becoming mortally 
dangerous to the life of human beings for a very 
prolonged period. In essence, it will be a scorched 
and poisoned waste. The special danger of radio- 
active fall-out is that its area of distribution is 
unlimited and depends only on weather conditions. 
Consequently, the mortal danger from radioactive 
fall-out threatens not only the peoples of the 
belligerent countries but the whole population of 
our planet. Radioactive fall-out resulting from 
test explosions of merely a few nuclear devices 
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(according to 1955 data) was distributed over a 
zone of 200 million square miles. According to 
some estimates, losses from radioactive fall-out will 
constitute not less than a third of those caused by 
the shock wave and the light radiation. Together 
with human beings, domestic animals will also 
perish. Food reserves will also be contaminated. 

‘On the basis of results of hydrogen bomb tests, 
it has become clear’, writes J. Bernal, ‘that every 
serious war, even without the use of long-distance 
missiles, will cause in the world such contamina- 
tion of the atmosphere, water and soil as to make 
the continuation of any kind of civilized life 
practically impossible. Everybody who survives 
will suffer from radiation sickness to some degree 
or other — not only human beings but the animals 
and plants necessary for their life will receive 
genetic damage such as the history of the world 
has never known up till now.’ The genetic 
scientists have not yet said their last word on the 
question of the possible genetic consequences of 
nuclear war. However, there is no doubt that the 
danger of harmful genetic consequences is more 
likely at present being under-estimated than 
over-estimated. Not to see the danger of a 
nuclear rocket war is harmful, but to see and 
under-estimate it is criminal. 

The previous world wars let loose by the 
imperialists seriously undermined capitalism - as 
the social system formerly prevalent. There is no 
doubt that in the case of a new war capitalism 
will be finally buried. But can one draw the con- 
clusion from this that the casualties of the war, no 
matter how heavy they were, would be justified ? 
This would be a harmful and anti-humanitarian 
point of view. 


World Population Decimated 

As a result of a new global war, the population 
of the world would, in the final analysis, be reduced 
by half, and in addition it would be the most 
active, competent and civilized part of humanity 
which would perish. It must not be forgotten that 
in this case the material-technical basis of human 
life would be destroyed as well. Thermo-nuclear 
weapons would destroy factories, burn fields and 
gardens, destroy means of communication and 
transport, almost all housing, hospitals. . . . 
Libraries, institutes and museums would perish. 
But this would mean that human society would 
be thrown backwards and its road to Communism 
immeasurably lengthened. People who lived 


through the last war remember the terrible destruc- 


tion of towns which fell in the battle zone. If one 
multiplies this destruction by thousands of times 
and extends its scale to whole continents, it is 
possible to form some impression approximating 
to the real consequences of nuclear rocket war. 

In the recent past, a country which surpassed 
its antagonist in the numbers of its armed forces 
and in their technical equipment could confi- 
dently count on victory. Usually such a country 
would win a war with relatively smaller casualties. 
In this connection, colonial wars were character- 
istic wars in which the military superiority of the 
colonizers was so great that detachments of tens 
or hundreds of soldiers conquered whole countries. 
In preparing for war in the recent past general 
staffs carefully estimated the relationships of 
forces and of the means necessary for conflict, and 
if they did not approach this with preconceived 
notions they could establish the probability of 
success and the scale of losses with approximate 
correctness. 

In conditions of war with the use of nuclear 
weapons the picture changes sharply. The destruc- 
tive force of nuclear weapons is so great that even 
when used in very small quantities the weapon 
can inflict, even on a stronger enemy, extremely 
heavy damage. By the general acknowledgment 
of many foreign authors, the accumulated reserves 
of nuclear weapons create such a ‘level of satura- 
tion’ as to make it possible to destroy all the most 
probable strategic targets simultaneously. As 
several researchers affirm, at the present ‘stage of 
development of military technology, any further 
raising of the destructive power of the weapon 
can already confer no serious strategic advan- 
tages’. In these conditions, it is impossible to 
reckon that, let us say, a massed surprise blow 
could lead to winning the war without any 
damage to the aggressor. “The level of saturation’ 
with nuclear weapons, their distribution and 
methods of use are now such that, on the side 
which is attacked, the necessary quantity of nuclear 
weapons permitting it to carry out an adequately 
strong retaliatory blow on the aggressor, a blow 
which would cause him vast losses and destruction, 
will be preserved. And so nuclear weapons have 
been brought to such a degree of destructive 
power that the limits of imagination about them 
as an absolute weapon have already been passed. 
‘The hydrogen weapon’, writes Kingston-Mc- 
Cloughry, ‘possessing such miraculous possibilities, 
threatens humanity with destruction, and in 
theory it is possible to create with its help a 


weapon capable of splitting the earth’. Together 
with this, the accumulated reserves of nuclear 
weapons and the further possibilities of their 
growth are such as to introduce a radical change 
in the old conception of theories of war. 


Surprise Attack 

The strategic significance of surprise attack with 
modern means of delivery of nuclear weapons and 
the possibility of their use in mass demands a 
correct and sober evaluation. A surprise blow 
undoubtedly confers known advantages. And in 
a struggle between sides which possess large 
reserves of weapons, these advantages lead to the 
conclusion that the side subjected to the blow 
would suffer great losses. However, there is no 
doubt that the remaining possibilities of a retalia- 
tory blow permit the aggressive side also to be 
subjected to severe devastation. The ideas of 
winning a war by a sudden blow, or by preventive 
war in conditions, as they say in the West, ‘of 
atomic plenty’, developed by several impetuous 
military theorists of NATO, are also advertising - 
speculative exercises, calculated to support a state 
of tension in the world, in order to deceive the 
peoples. 

The possibilities of mass destruction in a future 
war are not limited to the power of nuclear 
weapons. It is impossible not to take into account 
that the development of rocket equipment can 
sharply raise the military effectiveness of chemical 
and biological weapons, on which work is con- 
tinuing intensively in the Western countries. From 
time to time pronouncements on the ‘humane’ 
character of, for example, a weapon like the 
chemical one, or on the advantages of the biological 
weapon, which destroys people but does not cause 
material destruction, are published in the West; 
they say that an aggressor using these weapons 
has greater possibilities of defending himself than 
where nuclear weapons are used, and so on. 
Usually behind such pronouncements is hidden 
the dream of war ‘easy’ or ‘safe’ for the aggressor. 
But war like this has now gone into the sphere 
of legend. 

Accordingly, as the mortal danger of general 
nuclear war makes itself more and more obvious, 
so Western military theorists set themselves on the 
road of propaganda for limited or local wars. The 
meaning of this military-ideological diversion is 
clear. Not wishing to deny themselves the pre- 
paration of a new aggressive war, the imperialists 
are seeking forms for it which would be safer for 
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themselves. As well as this, they wish to lead into 
error the peoples who understand the catastrophic 
nature of general nuclear war and are resolutely 
struggling against it. In declaiming for local and 
limited wars, the imperialists wish to keep in their 
hands a weapon for suppressing the national 
liberation struggle of the peoples of colonial and 
dependent countries. In the press of the socialist 
countries, yes, and in the works of progressive 
Western authors, the true meaning of the propa- 
ganda of wars of this kind is fairly convincingly 
unmasked. It is proved that in modern conditions 
local and limited wars will be nothing other than 
a prelude to general nuclear rocket war, one of the 
ways of unleashing a war. 


Limited War Concepts 


The preachers of the theory of limited wars 
often rely on the experience of previous centuries, 
when the majority of wars bore a comparatively 
limited character. But these arguments do not 
stand up to serious criticism. Limited wars were 
possible in completely different economic, political 
and strategic conditions. As a rule the limited 
scale of these wars was determined by insufficiency 
of forces and resources for waging them. With the 
transition of capitalism into the imperialist stage, 
world wars became the basic form of war. Wars 
which were limited by the scale of the conflict 
were, in fact, either a prelude or, in their own way, 
a finishing-off of world wars. ‘When representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Defence affirm (as they 
have often done)’, writes the American atomic 
scientist, R. Lapp, ‘that the scale of nuclear war 
can be limited, I always feel convinced of the 
impossibility of agreeing with this. . . . It will be 
difficult to limit severely the zone of an atomic 
blow to the immediate area of military action, if 
one takes into account the great radius of destruc- 
tion of atomic weapons.’ . . . 

The nature of a ‘local war’ with limited use of 
tactical atomic weapons only and their use only 
against military targets can be seen from the 
results of one of the exercises of NATO forces. As 
the West German periodical, Der Spiegel, said at 
the time, in the course of this exercise 263 atomic 
bombs were deemed to have been dropped on the 
territory of the Federal Republic. According to the 
optimum estimates, 1,700,000 civilians were 
‘killed’ and 3} million ‘wounded’. The radio-active 
effect of atomic bombs was not taken into account. 

The author of the work Limited War, the 
American R. Osgood, observes that: ‘The danger 
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of an unpremeditated beginning to total war is 
hidden, not only in direct provocation, but also in 
the possibility that a limited war would gradually 
get out of control.’ In this he does not conceal the 
fact that ‘deliberate limitation of wars is connected 
with a concept of relationship of force and policy 
which, in many respects, contradicts the. convic- 
tions of Americans and their opinions in the 
sphere of common policy, and this to such a degree 
that any effective strategy of limited war will 
demand a radical re-appraisal of their traditional 
approach to war’. Underlining the bankruptcy in 
modern conditions of the concept of limited war, 
J. Bernal writes: ‘While the possibility of complete 
destruction exists, the desire of the side which finds 
itself temporarily in the worst position in the 
course of a limited war to use this possibility to 
restore the balance will probably prevail. In any 
case, no one will believe that it will be possible to 
resist such a temptation ; even the stoutest defenders 
of limited war demand, at the same time, the 
preservation of the whole machinery of total inter- 
continental war. In other words, they wish to 
reduce the destructive consequences of war, while 
doubling the means for carrying it out.’ And 
further on: ‘In essence, the whole force of the 
argument for limited war consists of a conviction 
that the Western powers will have the ability of 
using nuclear weapons, while at the same time the 
other side either will not have them or will not 
use them.’ 

The process of development of the technique for 
destroying people has led to such a situation that 
it is impossible to use weapons for deciding political 
questions as used to be for thousands of years. 
Nuclear rocket war is extremely dangerous, not 
only for the side which is attacked, but is suicidal 
for the aggressor himself. 

In our view, war in the military-technical sense 
has outlived itself as a weapon of policy. But it is 
understood that this by no means excludes circum- 
stances in which an aggressor would all the same 
let loose a war since the development of military 
technology, of which we are speaking, cannot by 
itself serve as a guarantee for peace on earth. The 
conclusion that war is, in our time, not fatally 
inevitable is based mainly on an analysis of the 
social-political conditions existing in the world. 
The classics of Marxism-Leninism have clearly 
shown the historically transient nature of war as a 
property of a class exploit in society. To the 
socialist order war is alien by its very nature. 
Socialism and war are incompatible. The victory 


of socialism in the world automatically excludes 
war, if one may express it thus. But at present there 
still exists, on an important part of the earth, 
capitalism, which has ‘got used’ to deciding its 
class questions by military means. Is it possible in 
these conditions to liquidate war, to strike this 
weapon from the hands of the imperialist aggres- 
sors? The decisions of the 20th and 21st Congresses 
of the cpsu, the declaration of Communist and 
Workers Parties and the Peace Manifesto authori- 
tatively explain that in modern conditions war is 
not inevitable, war can be prevented, peace can 
be defended and made permanent. This great idea 


has increased the efforts of the broad masses of the 
people in the struggle for peace many-fold, and 
has armed them with a clear outlook. 

If the forces of imperialism drag the world into 
a new adventure, this would mean a terrible 
catastrophe. This must be remembered. But not 
so that, falling into perpetual despair, we should 
submissively drop our hands and reconcile our- 
selves to ‘fate’. It must be remembered so that we 
may struggle even more stubbornly and consistent- 
ly for the destruction of all armaments, for the 
exclusion of war from the life of human society, for 
peace in the whole world. 
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Forward 
Strategy 
Re-appraised 


General LYMAN L. LEMNITZER 
From Army 
September, 1960 


Forward Strategy is defined by the author as a plan 
to dispose American military power in such a way as 
to overcome possible Communist aggression along the 
periphery of the free world or elsewhere. It is the 
opposite of the ‘Fortress America’ concept. This 
address, given when General Lemnitzer was still 
Chief of Staff US Army, is particularly important 
since he is now Chairman of the Foint 

Chiefs of Staff. It was originally delivered 

to the Annual Meeting of the Association of the 
United States Army, August 8, 1960 


(By permission of the Association) 


W: LIVE in a world of ferment and revolu- 
tionary change which has no _ historic 
counterpart. It is true that past history records 
periods of dynamic intellectual and economic 
expansion during which certain nations and 
cultures displayed extraordinary outbursts of 
creative energy. The Renaissance of Western 
Europe, which began in the fourteenth century, is 
only one of many examples. However, the 
Renaissance spanned centuries. Further, it affected 
only a portion of the world. By contrast, today, 
virtually the entire world is in the throes of a 
renaissance during which political, social, econ- 
omic, and scientific developments evolve in years, 
or even months, instead of centuries. In this 
shifting world environment, nations are being born 
— and nations could die — with awesome rapidity. 

In today’s world, the basic conflict between free 
men and Communists exerts a dominant influence. 
We recognized the massive and global menace of 
international Communism early in the post-World 
War II period. To combat this menace, we joined 
with other free nations in adopting a policy of 
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collective security. In light of the growing power 
of the Communist empire, it becomes even more 
compelling that we merge our strength with the 
strength of other free nations in a common defence 
against a common danger. In other words, the 
formula of collective security remains more 
important than ever. 

I believe that most Americans agree on this 
point. Meanwhile, questions have arisen concern- 
ing the means we should employ in contributing 
to the collective security of the free world. For 
example, some have called for a re-appraisal of 
our forward strategy, especially in light of recent 
disorders in some countries where we are main- 
taining military bases and forces. I would like to 
devote my remarks today to the subject of forward 
strategy because it is so important to the country 
and to the free world and because the Army plays 
such a key role in its implementation. Sooner or 
later, this strategy affects all members of the 
Army and their families as well. This is not to say 
that the other members of the United States 
armed forces do not participate in the implementa- 
tion of forward strategy because they do. 

In discussing forward strategy, I intend focusing 
primarily on the military aspects of this strategy 
— although I fully recognize the importance of the 
many non-military factors involved. 

Since forward strategy means different things 
to different people, I’d like to define what I think 
it means. By forward strategy, I mean a plan to 
dispose our military power so that we, together 
with our allies, could meet and repel promptly 
Communist military aggression if it occurred 
along the periphery of the free world as well as 
anywhere else it might occur. Preparations to 
execute this strategy include, among other mea- 
sures, the positioning of military forces overseas 
together with development of a capability to 
project our military power rapidly to areas beyond 
our borders when it becomes necessary. 


Opposite Views 

Those who question the continued need for a 
forward strategy do so for a variety of reasons. 
However, I believe that the consensus of the 
objections, made on military grounds, rests on the 
thesis that a forward strategy is no longer required 
in light of the current strategic situation. The 
reasoning behind such a thesis goes like this: One 
of the principal means of stemming the spread of 
militant Communism in the post-World War II 
period has been the United States capability to 
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deliver long-range nuclear blows against the 
Communist empire. The establishment of United 
States bases in allied countries close to the enemy’s 
homeland facilitates the development of that 


capability. However, when the Soviets also 
developed an ability to bring nuclear firepower to 
bear against distant targets, our bases immediately 
became vulnerable and hence — it is argued — less 
useful. Moreover, the thesis continues, as we 
developed weapons systems of intercontinental 
ranges, the original requirement for bases close to 


enemy targets disappeared, or at least greatly 
diminished. 


Long-Range Nuclear Attack 


It appears to me that the most striking feature 
of the thesis I have just described is the implicit 
assumption that military aggression by the 
Communists would necessarily take the form of 
long-range nuclear attack. If made at all, such 
an attack would undoubtedly include an attack 
against the United States and would precipitate 
general nuclear war. However, if one is to credit 
not only repeated statements of Soviet leaders, 
but also long-established Soviet military doctrine, 
the Soviets agree with us that neither side could 
escape widespread devastation in a future general 
nuclear war. In fact, it appears that the Soviet 
attitude in this regard may have irked their 
Chinese Communist allies. Communist China has 
consistently displayed less respect than the Soviets 
for the destructive power of nuclear weapons as 
she continues to threaten the use of military force 
in pursuit of her aims. 

Thus, if we consider the attitude of the Soviets 
who possess a nuclear capability and the attitude 
of the Chinese Communists who do not, it would 
appear that limited war would continue to be 
more likely than general war. 

Limited war raises two major requirements. 
The first is for quick reaction to enemy aggression 
so as to limit the extent of his gains. The second 
requirement is for means to apply that degree of 
force needed to defeat the enemy without inflicting 
undue losses on noncombatants or risking expan- 
sion of the war into a world-wide conflagration. 
Versatile, dual-capable ground forces which can 
fight either nuclear or non-nuclear war are 
especially well-fitted to fulfil this second require- 
ment. This is so because they can employ a variety 
of types of force against an enemy appropriate to 
the occasion. In other words, they can exterminate 


the rats without destroying the neighbourhood 
infested by the rats. 

Although modern technology has afforded 
tremendous improvements in many aspects of our 
ability to wage general nuclear war, it has not 
provided comparable improvements in many 
fundamental aspects of our capability to wage 
limited war. For example, in general war, the 
intercontinental ballistic missile can deliver nuclear 
fire-power to distant targets in a matter of minutes. 
However, the essence of the problem in limited 
war is to deliver combat forces rapidly to distant 
trouble areas where they can employ either 
nuclear or non-nuclear fire. This movement 
depends on air and sealift and there have been no 
tremendous improvements in the capabilities of 
these means of transport. As in the past, their 
speed of movement is still measured, not in 
minutes, but in days, or weeks, or months. In other 
words, the familiar limitations of time and space 
which we encountered in past wars would be very 
much with us in future limited wars. 

Now I am well aware that when anyone, par- 
ticularly a general, makes this sort of a statement, 
he leaves himself open to the accusation that he 
is “preparing to fight the last war’. However, I 
would prefer to regard my statement as recognition 
of the need to face up to old, but nonetheless 
real, problems which have not disappeared solely 
because of the passage of time or greatly improved 
technology. 


Trouble Spots 


The adoption of a forward strategy provides 
an obvious answer to the problem of decreasing 
the time lag between an enemy’s limited military 
aggression and our response. Such a strategy 
provides for the positioning of combat units at or 
near potential trouble spots throughout the world 
There is no substitute in limited war for military 
forces on the ground who know the ground on 
which they fight, who know the people living on 
that ground, and who know local Allied. units 
which would be serving alongside of them. 

A forward strategy also provides a means to 
reinforce such forces rapidly, or to move combat 
units to threatened areas where we have no forces. 
It does so by fostering the development of a 
strategic transport system consisting not only of 
long-range transport aircraft and ships but also of 
the forward bases and airfields which are an 
essential part of that system. It does so also by 
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providing readied mobile reserves of all of the 
United States armed forces, like the Strategic 
Army Corps, which are prepared for rapid move- 
ment via the strategic transport system. 

Thus, it is apparent that a forward strategy 
will continue to exert a dominant influence on our 
ability to conduct limited war — and thus to deter 
enemy initiation of limited war. The influence of 
a forward strategy in deterring or winning general 
war is equally important, if less apparent. 


Any Type of War 

In determining what should be done to deter 
enemy resort to any type of war, including general 
war, there is always a tendency to think exclusively 
in terms of forces which we would need to conduct 
successfully the type of war which we vizualize. 
However, it is the enemy, not ourselves, whom we 
are attempting to impress by our military prepara- 
tions designed to discourage his attack. Hence, in 
making such preparations, we should consider — at 
least in conjunction with our own concepts of 
general war — the enemy’s concept and the types 
of forces which he considers necessary to fight the 
war successfully. This logic assumes even greater 
validity in connection with general war. Because 
such a war completely transcends man’s experience, 
it has inspired an extremely wide variety of 
opinions concerning the form it would take. 

The Soviets have consistently maintained that 
a general nuclear war would be long and drawn- 
out. They do not discount, for a moment, the 
profound influence which a nuclear exchange, or 
exchanges, would have on the course of such war. 
However, they insist that the ultimate decision 
would be attained by balanced air, sea, and 
ground forces, operating in combination. 

The composition of Soviet armed forces reflects 
this philosophy. The Soviets are developing a 
growing capability to wage intercontinental 
nuclear warfare. At the same time, they also 
maintain powerful modernized ground forces and 
tactical air forces, designed primarily to wage 
offensive warfare, with or without nuclear 
weapons. They also maintain a potent submarine 
fleet. It is noteworthy that, unlike ourselves, they 
have not attempted to create a strategic trans- 
portation system which would permit them to 
move large forces, on a continuing basis, to combat 
areas distant from the Eurasian land mass. This 
would indicate that their major geographic 
objectives in a general nuclear war would be 
restricted initially to the Eurasian land mass. 
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If we consider the Soviet concept of general war, 
together with the composition of their military 
forces, we can determine-at least in broad 
outline — the strategy the Soviets are capable of 
following in such a war. Elements of that strategy 
are — 


A nuclear strike against the United States 
with possible strikes against other portions of the 
Free World. 

Concurrently, a massive attack by ground and 
tactical air forces against free nations in Eurasia. 
Seizure of the peoples, land, and economies of 
these nations would be the true objective of the 
Communist attack. Attainment of this objective 
would mark the completion of a major phase 
in achieving ultimate world domination. 

An additional element of the Communist 
strategy would be initiation of a great war at 
sea as Communist submarines attempted to 
block reinforcement by the free world of combat 
areas in Eurasia. 


Our ability to defeat this strategy provides a 
measure of our ability to deter Communist 
initiation of general nuclear war. It is evident 
that such an ability must include an invulnerable 
means to retaliate, in kind, against a nuclear 
attack on the United States. At the same time, we 
must also display an evident capability to meet 
and defeat Communist forces which attempted to 
attain the Communist objective — seizure of free 
Eurasia. 

In developing this latter capability, the im- 
portance of a forward strategy again becomes 
apparent. It would appear especially important 
that we maintain, in conjunction with our Allies, 
adequate military forces in Eurasia. This is so 
because difficulties in reinforcing them in general 
war would unquestionably be greater than in 
limited war. Ground forces should constitute a high 
percentage of these forces. 

Earlier, I stated that I would restrict my com- 
ments principally to the military aspect of a 
forward strategy. However, the psychological 
aspects of that strategy— particularly as_ they 
relate to the Cold War-are completely inter- 
twined with the military aspects. Hence, in 
concluding my remarks today, I would like to 
discuss both aspects together. 

The Cold War is fought on a variety of fronts — 
political, economic, sociological, psychological, 
and military. Yet, at root, it is psychological. 
Throughout the Cold War, the real measure of the 
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ability of free men to withstand Communism is 
what they, themselves, think it to be. In this 
regard, the power represented by free world 
military strength makes an indispensable contribu- 
tion to the confidence of free peoples. However, 
the existence of this strength must not only be 
apparent, it must be obviously positioned for use, 
and there must be a clear indication of a willing- 
ness to use it if need be. I believe the contributions 
to Allied military strength which we make, under 
a forward strategy, meet all of these criteria. 
The diametric opposite to a forward strategy 
is the concept of a ‘Fortress America’, involving 
withdrawal of our forces to the United States. 
We have witnessed an example of such a concept 


in recent history. During World War II, as Hitler’s 
fortunes waned in Africa and then in Sicily, he 
began to stress the concept of an impregnable 
‘Fortress Europe’. Actually, this was an exercise 
in self-deception, if Hitler ever really believed it 
himself. This myth was designed to obscure the 
hard reality that he was losing on the fronts where 
his forces were in contact with his enemies. 

A ‘Fortress America’ could prove to be as great 
a delusion as was Hitler’s ‘Fortress Europe’. That 
is why I feel that the American people will never 
accept such a concept. Nor will they permit 
abandonment of our current policy of forward 
strategy which still retains so great a military 
utility today. 
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General 
Norstad and 
the Defence 


Paris 
November 21, 1960 


This is the full text of the Supreme Allied 
Commander’s important and careful formulation of his 
views which were put before the Conference of the 
NAT O Parliamentarians, on future requirements of 
European deterrence and defence. 


SCARCELY NEED remind this audience that 

I do not appear here this afternoon as an 
individual, nor as an official, of any one country. 
I am here as an allied commander and one to 
whom has been assigned a great share of the 
responsibility for the defence of Nato Europe. 

In carrying out the policies of a military nature, 
specifically those relating to the defence of Europe, 
many factors are involved, but foremost among 
them is the human factor. The man continues to 
be more important than the machine that we put 
in his hands, and a greater influence than the plans 
and the organization by which, or through which, 
we control this military man/machine team. For 
this reason I would like to start my remarks today 
by bringing to you, the elected representatives of 
the NATO countries, the greetings of the soldiers, 
sailors and airmen of the NATO forces. It is in 
them, particularly those located in the forward 
areas, that you place your confidence for your 
security, a confidence which I wish to add is 
well-placed. 

I am particularly pleased to meet with you and 
talk to you at this time because this winter of 
1960/1961 has already made its bid to be one of 
the most important in the history of the Alliance, 
and this for many reasons. Among them is the fact 
that we have chosen this period for a re-assessment, 
a re-evaluation, for a new look at where we are 
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going and how we propose to get there. With our 
penchant for labels, for catch-phrases, for dramatic 
words, we hear reference to ‘critical times’, and to 
‘crises’. We have had in the past, to my recollec- 
tion, crises of conscience and crises of confidence, 
and now, if this period is deserving of any particu- 
lar label, perhaps we might properly call it a 
‘crisis of criticism’ — self-criticism. 

This process of analysis, of criticism, must not 
be permitted to obscure the nobility of our purpose 
as an alliance, the general soundness of the 
deterrent principle which we support, or the 
reality of the strength that we have built. 

At the end of the last war we all held high hopes 
for a world of peace, a world of friendship, a world 
of normal healthy relationships, man to man and 
country to country. But scarcely a year had passed 
before Russia, by political encroachment and 
military threat, showed her fundamental inten- 
tions. As you well know, that was why NATO 
came into being almost twelve years ago, and that 
was why the NATO Council considered it necessary 
two years later to establish an organization to 
unify our defence efforts and established the 
Allied Command Europe and the Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Powers Europe, sHAPE, of which 
it is my honour to be a part. 

You know as well as I that since the North 
Atlantic Treaty was signed the border between 
Europe and Soviet-dominated territory has not 
been changed. In this vital, critical area of Europe 
NATO has checked Soviet aggression because it has 
made the preservation of peace and the security 
of its members a matter of common interest and 
common responsibility. It has underlined and 
emphasized this by agreeing, as the very keystone 
of the Treaty, that an attack against any one 
member is an attack against all. 


No Lowering Our Guard 

All of us share the hope that we may, in time, 
be freed from the danger of attack, from the 
threat of war, but as we meet here today we must 
agree that nothing has occurred within the last 
months or years to give us confidence that the 
danger is past, or to encourage us to lower the 
guard against a real threat, unless some very 
substantial guarantees of our security by other 
means have been established. 

The Alliance has several purposes and a number 
of objectives, but certainly foremost among them 
is the prevention of war, the establishment of a 
sound basis for peace. Thus, the prevention of war 


— the creation of a deterrent — is the first priority 
mission of the military commands. It has this first 
priority because that is the order which it has been 
given by the political authority. It has that 
position also because this is the task—the pre- 
servation of peace —in which the soldiers, sailors 
and airmen of NATO, your soldiers, sailors and 
airmen, must and do believe. 


Shield Forces 


Stated in its simplest terms the particular task 
of the NATO forces in Europe, the so-called 
‘shield forces’, may be identified as follows: first 
to contribute to the deterrent. To do this we must 
be in a position to prevent, if possible, an act of 
aggression, large or small, intentional or un- 
intentional, by the presence of effective defending 
strength. If such an act were to take place we 
must, as a minimum, be able to force a pause and, 
during this break, to establish clearly that the 
action is aggression, to emphasize the cost and the 
consequences of such aggression. The aggressor 
would thus be required, in the light of these 
considerations, to make a conscious decision as to 
whether or not he would extend the incident of 
the involvement so that it would constitute an act 
of major war. 

A second mission is to defend the people and 
territory of the NATO countries. I believe that this 
is an attainable objective, and I am impressed by 
the fact that now it seems to be generally agreed 
that it is attainable as well as necessary. 

A third, and most important, product if not 
purpose of the shield force is the contribution it 
makes toward establishing the credibility of the 
great strategic retaliatory forces. Without effective 
NATO forces deployed in the forward areas and 
properly equipped we would, in the event of 
aggression, have no option, no choice of response, 
between all or nothing. 

The Shield, with its ability to meet requirements 
up to those of all-out general war, bridges this gap 
between all or nothing. It gives us a means suitable 
to the situation. It adds validity to the principle 
of the deterrent and credibility to the heavy-strike 
forces. 

This is the basis on which we have determined 
the force requirements, and these are the aims 
which define the weapons with which we must be 
equipped. This is a need toward which our 
military planning is directed. 

To accomplish our mission, I believe that we 
must be able to meet any act of aggression by a 


resisting effort which is adequate, but clearly we 
should not use more force than is-necessary. We 
must be able to do this against any level of 
aggression up to conditions of general war. This 
requires a force balanced against the requirement, 
a force made up of army, navy and air force 
elements of suitable types and equipped with a 
balance of conventional and nuclear weapons. 

Thus I believe that our forces must have a 
substantial conventional capability. They must be 
able to operate where the military situation 
permits, without using arms and weapons equipped 
with nuclear warheads. This will require Shield 
forces of the general magnitude being provided 
under our present programme, a programme 
which I regret to say is not yet completed. I press 
for its completion. 

This conventional strength requires an organiza- 
tion or a system under which the basic combat 
elements would react normally with conventional 
weapons; but it also requires that associated with 
these basic combat elements there are atomic 
weapon units which can be used if necessary. 


High Nuclear Threshold 

However, the threshold at which nuclear 
weapons are introduced into the battle should be 
a high one. Further, the use of these weapons 
should be the result of a specific, deliberate 
decision, made at a level consistent with the 
policies and plans of NATo. In any case, this level 
must be higher than that of the commander of the 
basic combat elements, to which I have made 
reference. 

I believe that we must emphasize the need for 
conventional forces, the need for adequate man- 
power, for modern but non-nuclear weapons and, 
in general, for the most up-to-date equipment. 
However, we must also have, associated with these 
forces, subject to this special, deliberate decision, 
to which I have already referred, suitable atomic 
weapons which could, if the situation demands, 
be used in concert with the conventional elements 
to force the pause and to halt the aggression. 

The reference to atomic weapons leads me to 
discuss a general subject which seems to be occupy- 
ing many people in many lands at the present 
time. However, I would like to speak of this matter 
on the basis of my interests and my responsibility 
as Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 

In the autumn of 1957, as you know, the heads of 
all the NATO countries held an historic meeting 
here in Paris. They reached many important decis- 
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ions. Among them were some which were related to 
new weapons. To put our discussion this afternoon 
into a proper perspective, I should like to quote 
briefly from the Heads of Government statement. 
This is the quotation: 

The Soviet leaders, while preventing a 
general disarmament agreement, have made 
it clear that the most modern and destructive 
weapons, including missiles of all kinds, are 
being introduced in the Soviet armed forces. 
In the Soviet view, all European nations 
except the USSR should, without waiting 
for general disarmament, renounce nuclear 
weapons and missiles and rely on arms of the 
pre-atomic age. As long as the Soviet Union 
persists in this attitude we have no alternative 
but to remain vigilant and to look to our 
defences. We are therefore resolved to achieve 
the most effective pattern of NATO military 
defensive strength, taking into account the 
most recent developments in weapons and 
techniques. To this end, NATO has decided to 
establish stocks of nuclear warheads which 
will be readily available for the defence of the 
Alliance, in case of need. In view of the 
present Soviet policies in the field of new 
weapons, the Council has also decided that 
intermediate range ballistic missiles will have 
to be put at the disposal of the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe. 


In the three years since these decisions were 
reached we have made very important progress. 
For example, you will find in almost every major 
allied command some units which can deliver 
atomic warheads. In some areas they will be 
found in substantial numbers. Some of the delivery 
vehicles, as they are called, which are now avail- 
able have a dual purpose: that is, they can deliver 
conventional as well as nuclear explosives. These 
delivery systems are of many types, ranging from 
those designed for very short-range air defence and 
battlefield use, which are, in fact, artillery pieces, 
to the mid-range ballistic missiles and the fighter 
bomber and light bomber aircraft. The introduc- 
tion of these weapons has greatly improved our 
strength and has increased the effectiveness of our 
contribution to the deterrent. 

I have tried to distinguish between delivery 
means and warheads, because the actual nuclear 
components are handled separately. Under the 
NATO atomic stockpile system provision is made 
for supplying the combat units with nuclear 


components when the situation demands, and 
after a decision has been made to do so. But until 
that time the components themselves are retained 
in the strictest custody of the country of original 
source or ownership. Therefore, the needs of NATO 
do not serve to enlarge or expand the number of 
independent authorities having control of atomic 
warheads. Stockpile arrangements under this 
Heads of Government agreement are even now 
quite well developed, and further progress is being 
made almost daily. 

Within recent weeks and months there has been 
increasing speculation and conjecture on further 
plans and proposals for weapons in the Alliance 
and for their control. This speculation may have 
resulted in a certain amount of misunderstanding 
and confusion. At least, I am quite pleased to have 
the opportunity to speak for myself this afternoon 
as to what I think on this subject. 


Three Issues 

I believe there are three related but still separate 
and distinct areas for consideration. The first goes 
back directly to the Heads of Government 
Meeting and relates to the established requirement 
for my command for mid-range ballistic missiles. 
They are weapons in the 1,000-1,500 nautical 
mile range. This requirement springs from the 
functions or responsibilities which I now have and 
does not go beyond the scope of the presently- 
assigned tasks of my command. It should be looked 
upon as a modernization programme because as 
we look forward to the period of 1963 to 1970 and 
thereafter it is clear that missiles will have to take 
over some of the roles now performed by aircraft 
of the fighter bomber or light bomber types. 
However, it is unlikely that even by the latter date 
the missile will entirely supplant the manned 
aircraft, particularly in Nato Europe and par- 
ticularly because of the necessity and continued 
need for a conventional capability. 

It is this idea of a modernization programme 
which first gave rise to discussions of the Polaris, 
for instance, in relation to the NATO forces. This 
requirement continues to be of great importance 
and of increasing urgency. It is met, to a certain 
extent, by the Jupiter weapons, the intermediate 
range ballistic missiles, which are now coming into 
service under NATO, and we hope that, in the 
63-65 period, this capability will be improved by 
the introduction of extremely mobile units, some 
of which may operate at sea, and some of which 
may operate from land. This is the first of the 
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three subjects, or areas ot consideration; and this 
one springs from an existing NATO requirement 
which was originated by my Command and 
proposed and supported by me. 

The second idea is that of a NATO strategic force. 
I emphasize the ‘strategic’ to indicate that it does 
not have the role to which I have just referred, 
that is, of taking over from the fighter bombers 
and light bombers in their tasks of the direct 
defence of Europe. It would, in fact, be one of the 
heavy strategic retaliatory forces. This is an 
extremely interesting thought, but one which has 
not, to my knowledge, been proposed by or within 
the Alliance. It has not been suggested by me, or 
my Headquarters. 

The. third subject is one which must be con- 
sidered of the greatest overall importance. To 
explain this without using additional words, and 
thus running the risk of adding to the confusion, 
I would like to follow, this afternoon, the general 
lines of a statement that I made on an earlier 
occasion. A great and new question has arisen 
within the Alliance: how do we meet a growing 
desire for a broader sharing in the control of 
nuclear weapons? How can the Alliance, as a 
whole, be assured that such weapons will be 
available to it in all reasonable circumstances, for 
its defence, for the defence of Europe? These 
questions need to be carefully considered by the 
Alliance. The forces which are assigned to the 
NATO mission require the support of nuclear 
weapons. The defence of Europe against a serious, 
large-scale attack, certainly depends on these 
weapons. A search for a fair solution to the 
problem of sharing and control is thus of the most 
vital concern to all of us. It is quite obvious that I, 
as a military man, am in no position to insist on a 
particular, specific solution to what is, over- 
whelmingly, a political problem. Further, I am 
well aware that there are several legal and 
technical problems which affect the distribution 
and the control of weapons in this category. 

Many ideas have been advanced for dealing 
with these questions. It has been suggested, for 
instance, that the control of weapons might be 
passed to the Alliance; that they might be com- 
mitted to NATO for the life of the Alliance in its 
present form. When I speak of weapons, I am 
speaking not of the aircraft, or the missiles, or the 
guns which deliver the warheads; but I am 
speaking, in this sense, of the nuclear components 
which are now retained in the strictest custody. 
It cannot be assumed that the creation of a multi- 


lateral atomic authority, making NATO a fourth 
atomic power, as has been expressed, would 
necessarily influence the desire of some nations to 
pursue their own independent quest for an atomic 
weapons capability. However, such action might 
very well satisfy the desires and interests of others 
by meeting fully the military requirements, and 
by assuring an equal voice in the control of the 
particular pool of forces which could be established 
as essential to the direct defence of Europe. 

There are several additional advantages or 
dividends to be gained by adding this responsi- 
bility to Nato. I will mention only one: for the 
Alliance to have continuing life and meaning, it 
needs increasing authority; it needs power of some 
form. If politically feasible, action to pass to the 
Alliance greater control over atomic weapons and 
to subject their use more directly to the collective 
will could be a great and dramatic new step. I 
realize that this is an important and a complex 
problem, and that progress may have to be made 
on a stage by stage basis. However, the general 
subject deserves — it demands — some early initia- 
tive. 


Summary 

I would like to summarize what I have said in 
the form of a statement of some facts, some 
assumptions, some objectives, of the type, and 
presented in the manner which I might give to the 
planners of my Staff. In fact, I should admit that, 
in one way or another, I have given these points 
to the planners. 

1. The threat continues. As we enter the 
seventh decade of this century, it is still — that is, 
the threat is still — by its nature, political, economic 
and military. It is found throughout the world. 
Unless other real guarantees are obtained, the 
security of Europe demands military strength. 

2. The particular purposes for which the Shield 
forces are being created, and the general purposes 
which govern their deployment and use, are not 
only valid, but are of even greater importance in 
the period of nuclear plenty and missile delivery 
into which we are now moving. 

3. The forces presently planned for deployment 
in Europe would be generally adequate in 
quantity, but their weapons and their survival 
posture must be improved, and this on an urgent 
basis. 

4. The forces of Allied Command Europe must 


be organized, equipped, trained and deployed so 
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as to be able to react promptly and effectively 
with: 
First, conventional weapons, when such wea- 
pons are adequate to the military situation. 
Second, atomic weapons, when the use of such 
weapons is necessary. 

5. Except in certain well-defined cases of direct 
self-defence, atomic weapons should be introduced 
into battle only after a particular decision to do so 
has resulted from the operation of an established 
decision-making process. This process will ensure 
that such a decision would, in all cases, be taken 
by an authority at a level higher than that of the 
basic combat unit, and that the level of combat 
would have been raised above that which could 
be dealt with by conventional weapons. 

6. Mid-range ballistic missiles, land and sea 
based, and with great mobility, should be made 
available to NATO as a part of the weapons 
modernization programme, to meet the presently 
assigned functions of this Command. 

7. Finally, consideration should be given to 
guaranteeing to the Alliance the availability of a 
basic pool of atomic weapons, those essential to 
the direct defence of Europe, and to giving to all 
nations of the Alliance an essentially equal voice 
in the control of these particular weapons. 

I have spoken of manpower and weapons, of 


capabilities and of needs. There is, however, 
another element without which the best equipment 
in the world, in the hands of the best-trained 
forces, is useless. And this element is the will and 
the determination of the Alliance. It is a problem 
of concern to you in this audience. A great English 
newspaper, while it was recently exercising what 
has become the general privilege and practice of 
criticising NATO policies, stated that sAcEUR 
believes ‘that any penetration of the land frontiers 
ought to be stopped decisively, at once, if neces- 
sary, by the use of nuclear weapons.’ This, I wish 
to say, is exactly what I believe. Can you, gentle- 
men, promise less than this to your constituents? 
Can I, as the Commander to whom you have given 
a large part of the responsibility for your defence, 
support less? I have the floor; I can give you my 
answer: I can not. 

A year or two ago, a writer said: ‘NATO has 
itself come to be synonymous with other combina- 
tions of letters which also stir deep emotions in the 
hearts of men-—freedom, peace, independence, 
human comradeship, and the will to survive.’ 

Today, as before, we face problems, but an 
Alliance that has succeeded in eleven short years 
in identifying itself among the free peoples of the 
world with these great purposes will find solutions, 
and good solutions. 
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Sweden and 
the Cold 
War 


PROFESSOR GUNNAR HECKSCHER 
From Fifteen Nations, 
Winter 1960 


The Professor of Political Studies at Stockholm here 
analyses the traditional props of Swedish foreign policy 
and examines the specific problems of neutrality, trade 
and defence. 


(By permission of Fifteen Nations) 


HERE ARE THREE historical facts which must 

be borne in mind by anybody trying to 
evaluate the present political position of Sweden. 
The first is that the country has been living at 
peace since 1814 and that no violent interior 
conflicts have taken place since 1809. Consequently, 
the Swedish people has become accustomed to 
think in terms of peaceful change and to hope to 
avoid participation even in general political 
conflicts. This policy was almost abandoned during 
the Crimean War but since then has been very 
definitely upheld. During the First World War, 
Swedish neutrality was doctrinaire to the point of 
quixotry, with the result that the country was 
practically included in the Western blockade 
against Germany. During the Second World War, 
neutrality was more supple, and a considerable 
amount of manoeuvring took place to avoid attack 
from Germany. This was successful, and by the 
same token Sweden never considered entering, like 
Turkey did, on the Allied side at the last moment. 
The second fact is that Sweden has never been 

a colonial power. It is true she has held certain 
overseas colonies for short periods of time, but on 
the whole her interests, even when much more 
considerable than today, lay around the Baltic, 
not across the Atlantic Ocean or in the East. This 
has led to a certain isolationism and lack of under- 
standing of world-wide problems on the part of 
her ruling class, and it is only during the past two 


decades that some change has taken place in this 
respect. 

Thirdly, Sweden industrialized at a late period. 
of time, chiefly after 1818. This made it possible 
for the country to benefit from the experience of 
others and to avoid some of the worst pitfalls of the 
process of industrialization. On the other hand, 
once the process had begun it went on very 
rapidly and to the point where industry became 
exceptionally specialized. The standard of living 
in Sweden is chiefly dependent on the maintenance: 
of a wide range of exports all over the world. This 
has led to a liberal tariff policy, has contributed to 
general interest in peace and peaceful co-operation 
between nations, and has made it necessary for 
Sweden to maintain a wide range of economic 
contacts. 

This background explains some of the apparent 
contradictions in the present policies of Sweden. 
It should be remembered that for a long time no 
party controversies of any importance have taken 
place in the field of foreign policy. There are 
different nuances in attitude, but on the whole the 
political parties stand united in this respect. This, 
of course, is partly because public opinion also is 
united and strongly in favour of avoiding anything: 
leading to unnecessary entanglements and exposing 
the country to the risk of armed conflicts. The 
universally accepted formula is a policy of non-: 
alliance in peace time, aiming at the maintenance 
of neutrality if armed conflicts develop in any part 
of the world. 

In spite of their adherence to NATO, Denmark 
and Norway still occupy a very special position 
from the Swedish point of view, and the same is 
true of Finland in spite of obvious limitations in 
its liberty of action. The fate of the Baltic States, 
and especially Esthonia, interested Swedish 
opinion very strongly at one time, and there are 
still a considerable number of refugees from these 
countries in Sweden. 

Finally, it should be remembered that in the 
case of conflict with the Soviet Union, the frontier 
which Sweden would have to defend is geo- 
graphically almost as long as the whole of the 
frontier along which NATO in Europe is confront- 
ing Soviet strength. 


Neutrality Still the Policy 


To be more specific, Swedish policy, then, means’ 
that we are regarding an isolated attack on Sweden 
as comparatively unlikely and that even in the 
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case of a general war — and most people in Sweden 
are unwilling to believe that such madness will 
ever come to pass — we would make an attempt to 
stay out. In that event, we would of course have 
to reckon with economic and other pressures from 
the West, but we are convinced that NATO would 
in no circumstances attack us with military forces, 
and Swedish defence discussion has developed in 
accordance with this tacit assumption. 

Sweden’s reasons for not joining NATO vary a 
little with different groups in the country and have 
also to some extent changed during the past twelve 
years. In the beginning, one of the reasons was that 
we regarded the whole question as less pressing 
than most other people, since Swedish opinion 
refused to regard a Third World War as likely to 
happen as long as the sufferings of the Second 
World War were still vivid in the memories of 
everybody concerned. 

Today, Swedish policy is well established, and 
it is unlikely that even the imminence of a threat 
of war would change it. Public opinion is as deter- 
mined as it ever was not to let the country become 
definitely associated with any one of the major 
conflicting groups. Moreover, it could be argued 
that if Sweden were to decide to reverse her policy 
today, this would be taken, even by major groups, 
to mean that the information available to her — 
and Stockholm has often proved a good ‘listening 
post’ —indicated drastic changes in the inter- 
national situation. Such an interpretation would 
certainly not be in the interest of peace. 

Secondly, there is the problem of Finland. As 
mentioned above, both public opinion and political 
leaders in Sweden are vitally interested in Finnish 
developments and believe our policy should take 
account specifically of possible effects on the 
Finnish situation. Rightly or wrongly, it has been 
assumed that Russian willingness to allow Finland 
even interior liberty and the maintenance of 
democratic government is contingent upon 
Swedish abstention from military co-operation 
with the West. Whether the opposite is also true, 
so that Swedish policy might be reversed if the 
Russians took over in Finland, is a question which 
leading circles in Sweden have always refused to 
discuss. 

But even assuming that Sweden were to seek 
closer contacts with NATO powers, it seems 
unlikely that any great gains could be made in 
the present circumstances. Certainly, from a 
military point of view, Sweden is far from being 
strong enough to offer any help to other Western 
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powers, especially in view of the length of her 
frontier. Nor — partly for the same reason — could 
she hope to receive much help. Apart from psycho- 
logical effects, it would seem to be in the interests 
of everybody that she is not to change her 
attitude. 


A Positive Contribution 


The preceding considerations appear to be 
mostly negative. But this does not mean that the 
country is not, according to its lights and its 
capabilities, attempting to make a positive contri- 
bution in international affairs. To a growing 
extent, Swedish opinion is becoming conscious of 
the implications of membership in the world 
community. 

In the cultural field there have never been any 
inhibitions in this respect. On the contrary, as an 
ex-neutral Sweden was particularly active in the 
resumption of scientific and other cultural co- 
operation in the world after 1945. 

Politically, Sweden joined the United Nations 
without reservations and has shirked no responsi- 
bilities there, although at one time the Swedish 
Government was criticized for being too prone to 
abstain from voting in the General Assembly and 
during its short term of membership of the 
Security Council. Since the United Nations is, 
after all, a universal organization, it has been 
regarded as an acceptable field even for political 
activities. 

Economically, as Sweden is dependent on the 
maintenance of a world market, it has been in the 
vanguard of attempts at liberalization. 

And finally, the traditional Scandinavian 
interest in social problems has caused the Swedish 
people to participate enthusiastically in inter- 
national humanitarian effort and to take a growing 
interest in the problem of development countries 
and development areas. 

It seems obvious also that both the Swedish 
public and the political leaders are becoming 
increasingly conscious of special ties with the 
European family of nations. This is a comparatively 
new development. The European Movement never 
had much vogue in Sweden, and it was frequently 
said that our ties with other European nations 
were no stronger than those which bound us to the 
United States, where there is, after all, a consider- 
able population of Swedish origin. This led to a 
somewhat negative attitude to the Council of 
Europe, which was maintained until quite 
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recently. Even now, the Swedish attitude to 
European co-operation is definitely functionalist 
and not federalist in character. 

However, with this reservation it cannot be denied 
that the attitude is growing more positive. This is 
largely for economic reasons. Swedish trade within 
Europe is very much more considerable than its 
trans-ocean trade. From the beginning, the oZEC 
and related organs of European economic co- 
operation were favourites of the Swedish Govern- 
ment. All political parties in the country hoped 
fervently for the establishment of European 
economic association comprising all the members 
of ozec. When these attempts failed, at least 
temporarily, the Government, again with unani- 
mous parliamentary support (always excluding the 
Communists), took an active part in the establish- 
ment of EF TA. This was a new departure. Although 
EFTA is technically almost devoid of supra- 
national organs, nobody seriously denies that it 
will reduce the liberty of action of member coun- 
tries, and this is a consequence which Sweden 
seems quite willing to accept. 

On the other hand, no major groups either in 
politics or in the economic life of the country have 
spoken in favour of participation in the European 
Economic Community. This is partly for political 
reasons. Supra-nationalism in the Community 
goes very much further than in EFTA, and more- 
over, this organization is closely tied in with the 
policies not only of Nato but of the particular 
Franco-German group within NATO. This is not 
in keeping with Swedish political traditions. 

There are also strong economic reasons acting 
in the same direction. The tariff level of the 
Community is definitely too high for the Swedish 
economy and, moreover, the British market is 
more important to Swedish exports than the 
markets on the European continent. In fact, 
Sweden has a considerable import surplus in its 
relations to Germany and an export surplus in 
relation to the United Kingdom. 

All this should not be held to mean that the 
Swedish public is unconscious of its ties with the 
West. The Swedish way of life is very definitely 
western, being based on the ideas of political 
democracy and individual liberty. Whenever issues 
of this type come to the surface, as during the 
Hungarian crisis in 1956, Swedish opinion speaks 
in no uncertain terms. And the fact that in no 
circumstances can an armed attack from the West 
be envisaged is in itself an indication that Swedish 
public opinion would find it quite impossible even 


to consider joining the communist countries in 
war against Western democracies. 

In fact, it is quite definitely assumed that the 
West has in the last resort lost nothing as a result 
of the Swedish policy of non-alliance. If a neutral 
zone can be maintained along the Baltic both in 
the cold war and in the disastrous event of armed 
warfare, this should be in the interests of everybody 
and not least in the interests of the West. 

Certain distinct ideas about the responsibilities 
of Sweden are developing. In the first place, every- 
body is agreed that the policy of non-alliance must 
be taken seriously. Sweden would not willingly 
join any particular camp and would always be 
prepared to defend herself against attack, while 
in no circumstances attacking anybody. We still 
do not believe that a Third World War is inevitable 


and are prepared to do what little we can to help 
avoiding it. 


The Nuclear Weapon Problem 


Partly for this reason, but principally for our own 
sake, Sweden is convinced that a reasonably strong 
military defence is a necessary price of peace. In 
this respect also there is a considerable degree of 
unanimity among all major political parties. The 
exception is the question of whether or not Sweden 
should develop nuclear weapons, but in the latter 
respect differences of opinion cut across party 
lines: there are socialists who are in favour of 
nuclear armament and liberals who are against it. 
Obviously, the economic burden of defence is 
heavy for a small country attached to no military 
alliance, but so far the burden does not seem 
insuperable as long as it is seen as an attempt to 
make an attack on Sweden more costly than 
desirable. 

It is also generally accepted that the West, as 
well as the world in general, will benefit from 
further development of economic strength in 
Sweden and from the maintenance of social peace. 
Some disagreements exist as to the extent to which 
the idea of a Welfare State should be accepted and 
developed, but these disagreements have hardly 
ever touched the core of the problem and are even 
less likely to do so in the near future. The com- 
bination of economic dynamism with far-reaching 
welfare activities is undoubtedly very difficult, and 
it remains to be seen to what extent it can be 
achieved. But there is no disagreement as to the 
desirability of at least attempting it. 

Sweden has no major political ambitions. For 
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more than a hundred years it has accepted the 
position of being a small State and has not winced 
at the consequent limitation. We have no political 
power to speak of, and even in the economic field 
we are not always in a strong bargaining position. 
Yet we are convinced that there are fields where 
a direct physical or economic power is not the 
dominating factor, and it is our ambition to pursue 
an active policy in these fields as far as we can. 


continued from page 15 

frontiers; and when foreign troops have with- 
drawn it must remain unquestionably clear that 
an attack on Germany would constitute an attack 
on the Free World and would immediately involve 
Allied intervention. 

Let us take this as our limited objective. It 
leaves many problems unsolved, but it is in all 
conscience enough to go on with. It will be neither 
easy nor inexpensive and it involves risks — but in 
my view less than the indefinite prolongation of 
the status quo. 


MEN IN UNIFORM: Military Manpower 
in a Modern Society 


by M. R. D. Foot 


An important study on the problem of main- 
taining strong and efficient armed forces in 
the expanding industrial societies of the West. 
The author, an historian with a distinguished 
military record, examines the different 
systems — voluntary service, conscription, 
selective service, citizen armies — and arrives 
at a number of valuable conclusions on 
means of improving them. 


FORTHCOMING 
“Studies in International Security” 


To be published shortly for The Institute for Strategic Studies 
by Weidenfeld and Nicolson Ltd. 


THE CONTROL OF THE ARMS RACE 
by Hedley Bull 


The author, Lecturer in International 
Relations at the London School of Econ- 
omics, re-examines the prospects for control- 
ling the swiftly accelerating arms race, and 
considers how the worst perils of the missile 
age may be avoided by intelligent measures 
of agreement to stabilize rather than dis- 
mantle ‘the balance of terror’. 


of NATO and its problems”. 


NATO IN THE 1960’s 
by Alastair Buchan 


Now available in a 2nd Edition 


“Buchan has an exceptionally profound and unified understanding 


The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists 
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Britain’s 
Defences 


MICHAEL HOWARD 
From Foreign Affairs 
October 1960 


In this succinct analysis of Britain’s defence policy the 
author first outlines the heavy burden of commitments 
which Britain still retains and then urges a more 
radical appraisal of her capabilities than has yet taken 
place. Mr Howard is Lecturer in War Studies at 
King’s College, London, and a member of the Council 
of the Institute. 

(By special permission of Foreign Affairs) 


HE POLICY of one’s own country in defence, 

economics or foreign affairs is not easy to 
define. The outside world may assume that at the 
centre of government there is a cool-headed, far- 
sighted policy-forming group which has formulated 
a clear assessment of the national goals and the 
national interests, and which ensures that each 
action or reaction is planned and carried out in 
conformity with them. But to the student of internal 
politics — to say nothing of those more intimately 
acquainted with the erratic workings of any 
government machine — the image is less precise. 
Other nations seem to pursue their interests with 
resolution and wisdom; the policy of one’s own 
country is all too clearly at the mercy of pressures 
and counter-pressures, of rival political groups, of 
conflicting economic interests, of ambitious or 
venal personalities. And although what emerges 
out of these conflicting forces may appear to 
foreigners to be a logical continuation of traditional 
policy, the close observer is more conscious of the 
painful and usually undignified process of the 
dialectic than of the synthesis which ultimately 
emerges. 

The chronic schizophrenia from which Britain 
suffers as an offshore island, at once part of the 
continent of Europe and detached from it, is 
nowhere more apparent than in the strategic 
problems which have confronted her ever since, 
in the sixteenth century, she emerged as a major 
European power. The development in that 
century of long-range navigational techniques 


opened up to Europe new worlds of wealth and 
commerce which England, so long as she could 
remain aloof from continental entanglements, 
was in a unique position to exploit. Her rivals — 
Spain, Holland, France — were wealthier, further 
advanced in civilization and not her inferiors in 
seamanship. But they suffered from the crippling. 
handicap that. they had to pour money and. 
resources into large armies for land warfare which 
nearly or quite bankrupted them. The English did 
not. Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries England could concentrate the greater 
part of her military effort on naval development 
and maritime expansion, and emerge wealthier: 
from each of the successive wars which impoverish- 
ed her enemies and her continental allies alike. 

But this concentration on maritime war could 
never be complete. If any of her adversaries 
succeeded in establishing a total hegemony in 
Europe, not only would England be faced with 
physical invasion, but a power would be created! 
strong enough to crush her in the colonial, 
maritime and economic fields in which the 
rivalries of Europe and her own military immunity 
had enabled her to stand supreme. The contribu- 
tion of France to the independence of the United 
States is universally acknowledged; but it is less 
often realized that Britain admitted defeat in 1783 
mainly because for the first time she could find no 
continental allies to distract and pin down the 
French. 


The Historic Problem 

Thus in every war, from those against Louis XIV 
to that against Hitler, the same strategic problem 
has confronted the British Government: how to 
divide its resources between, on the one hand, a 
maritime and economic war waged outside 
Europe and on the high seas, with the object of. 
preserving and increasing British resources and 
diminishing those of her enemies; and, on the 
other, a continental war, to support the armies 
of her continental allies and help them gain those. 
victories in the field which alone could be decisive. : 
The ‘Maritime’ and ‘Continental’ schools during 
the eighteenth century developed doctrines which 
survived into the twentieth; and for over 200 years 
British governments have tried to avoid any 
binding continental commitments which pre-. 
vented a more fruitful employment of forces 
elsewhere. The conflict between ‘Easterners’ and 
‘Westerners’ bedeviled the conduct of British 
strategy during the First World War; British 
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governments refused until 1938 to enter into any 
firm military commitment to France; and in the 
Second World War the same historic instinct, to 
concentrate on naval and extra-European warfare 
and weaken the enemy by blockade, by subversion, 
and now by aerial bombardment, was judged 
somewhat uncharitably by allies brought up in a 
different tradition, who only wanted to go in as 
quickly as possible and win. 


No Freedom of Choice 

This historical background is necessary if the 
full significance of the change which has come over 
the British position during the last ten years is to 
be understood. Britain has now been deprived of 
her freedom of choice. She is committed to both 
of the strategies which, in happier days, she liked 
to consider as alternatives. On the one hand she 
has accepted, as part of her NATO commitments, 
the obligation to maintain both ground and air 
forces in Europe in peacetime — an obligation as 
contrary to all traditions of British policy as the 
similar American commitment is to those of the 
United States. The strategic necessity for this, as 
well as its desirability on purely political grounds, 
has never been seriously questioned in British 
official circles, and acceptance of it was all the 
easier as it involved, originally, only a maintenance 
of the distribution of forces which prevailed at the 
end of the Second World War. But this continental 
commitment — originally assessed at four divisions 
~ though imposing little strain on a war establish- 
ment was not one which a peacetime force, of the 
size which Britain was accustomed to keep up, 
could easily fulfil. 

For British overseas commitments were still 
pressing. The transition from Empire to Common- 
wealth, the development of colonies into indepen- 
dent nations, had modified and altered many of 
these commitments, but it had not destroyed them. 
India and Burma opted for a formal neutrality, 
but Pakistan and the Malay Federation did not. 
In the territories which still retain colonial status, 
such as Kenya, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
and until recently Cyprus, the British possess an 
unwelcome responsibility for the maintenance of 
internal order — the ‘Imperial Policing’ which for 
nearly a century and a half has been the British 
army’s principal role. Even when these territories 
become independent they look to Britain — with 
notable exceptions—to train and equip their 
forces, and they remain, however temporarily, 
within the British military orbit, with all the moral 
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obligation in which this involves the United 
Kingdom to aid them even if there is no specific 
obligation to do so. 

The same principle applies yet more strongly 
to Canada, Australia and New Zealand — nations 
which, although they lean increasingly and 
inevitably towards the United States for opera- 
tional and material support, still constitute with 
the United Kingdom a single military system, 
largely uniform in weapons and equipment and 
sharing a common military education. Finally, 
outside the Commonwealth but of no less concern 
to British policy, are those Middle Eastern States 
— Jordan, Kuwait, the Sheikdoms of the Persian 
Gulf — where traditional obligations and pressing 
national interests alike commit the British to do 
all they can to preserve the stability of the existing 
régimes. 

It all adds up to a formidable list. British troops 
are currently stationed in the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
British Honduras, British Guiana, Gibraltar, 
Libya, Malta, Cyprus, East Africa, Aden, the 
Persian Gulf, Singapore, Malaya and Hong Kong. 
Many of these commitments have been integrated 
with the alliance systems of cENTO and sEATO 
into which Britain has entered concurrently with 
the United States; but they have an existence 
independent both of these alliances and of the cold 
war which brought the alliances into being. Some 
are as old as the British settlement of the West 
Indies in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; others date only from the discovery of the 
oilfields of the Middle East. The military necessi- 
ties of the cold war have given them all a new 
significance but did not create them. 

There is indeed a gap between the British and 
the American attitude towards the military 
problems of these non-European areas—a gap 
which is not always fully understood in either 
country, and which could provide a dangerous 
source of misunderstanding. American strategic 
thinking is shaped almost entirely by the great 
ideological cleavage between the Communist and 
the Western worlds which alone was powerful 
enough to coax the United States out of the 
traditional isolation into which it showed every 
sign of relapsing after the Second World War. 
To this pattern of conflict all other developments 
and complications in international politics have 
somehow, in the American mind, to be related, 
and to it all else is subordinate. Such at least is 
American defence and foreign policy as it appears 
from London. But for Britain, the threat of 
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Communism is only one factor among many to be 
considered in a world which has always been full 
of difficulties and menaces. In some of its aspects, 
indeed, Communism is only the latest form of such 
old and recurrent threats to local peace and world 
balance as nationalism and Russian imperialism 
— threats to which Britain has long been accus- 
tomed, even if she has not countered them 
particularly well. To Americans, this may seem a 
tradition-bound approach fatally incapable of 
adjusting itself to the realities of a world in which 
the disciples of Lenin and Mao Tse-tung are 
striving patiently and ruthlessly for world domina- 
tion. But the British can reasonably argue that 
most of the conflicts in which their forces have 
been involved since 1945-—Kenya, Malaya, 
Cyprus, Oman, Suez, Jordan — have had only an 
indirect connection with the major confrontation 
between Communism and the West, and were 
likely to have arisen in some form even if Marxism 
had never existed. The adversaries with which 
British troops have had to deal have been as much 
the followers of Giuseppe Mazzini as those of Karl 
Marx. Those who frame British defence policy 
work therefore on the assumption that violence 
may occur for many reasons and in any part of the 
world where Britain has a responsibility to her 
allies, to the inhabitants or to herself for keeping the 
peace. Their main concern is to remain in a 
position to deal with violence when it does arise. 
It is this concern which explains that dominant 
characteristic of British defence policy — the deter- 
mination to preserve a chain of bases around the 
world as places d’armes, not specifically intended for 
a war with the Communist powers and their 
satellites, but simply to enable British forces to deal 
with any emergency, however unexpected, that 
may demand their attention. 


Additional Commitments 


Since the Second World War, then, Britain has 
not only assumed new responsibilities as a major 
European power, but she has preserved many of 
her commitments in the extra-European world as 
well. To these she has added a third and equally 
demanding set of commitments: those involved in 
becoming a nuclear power, with the consequent 
necessity. not simply of developing a nuclear 
potential to provide the warheads of nuclear 
weapons but of keeping abreast in the means of 
delivering them, either by rockets or, more 
recently, by using aircraft as mobile launching 
sites. This ambitious decision has been under 


increasing attack within Britain, not only from 
pacifist and anti-nuclear groups, but from serious 
military commentators and specialists, who have 
objected to it as an unnecessary expense, under- 
taken for reasons of political prestige rather than 
of sound military necessity. They argue that it 
adds nothing to the deterrent force of the West, 
decreases British ability to keep up adequate 
‘conventional’ forces, and opens up the problem 
of the ‘nth’ nuclear power. Few of these arguments 
were relevant, however, between 1946 and 1948, 
when the vital decisions were taken. The problem 
then was not whether or not to develop an 
independent nuclear power; it was whether, as a 
result of the American decision to dissolve the 
wartime partnership in the investigation and 
military exploitation of nuclear energy, to halt 
developments in Britain which were already well 
under way. British scientific expertise and indus- 
trial capacity could undertake the task without 
noticeable strain, and the V-bomber force which 
the RAF. developed as carriers for the bomb 
were useful all-purpose aircraft. The decision to 
proceed was not one which a Labour government 
doubtfully sympathetic to the United States found 
difficult to take, or one which the Conservatives, 
traditionally careful of Britain’s independence an 
prestige, found it in them to oppose. 
The expense involved in these three areas of 
commitment — Europe, overseas and nuclear de- 
velopment — was accepted by the country during 
the critical years between 1948 and 1953 when 
war with the Soviet Union seemed likely and at 
times imminent — much as a similar increase in 
defence burdens was accepted, during the same 
period, by the United States. But after 1953 the 
danger appeared less intense. At worst, it seemed 
to be dissipated into non-military or para-military 
channels. A Conservative government was in 
power, temperamentally inclined towards the 
reduction of taxes, greater production of consumer 
goods and liquidation of the restrictions and 
shortages under which the British had suffered 
since 1939. The American example was tempting. 
President Eisenhower’s Administration in 1953-4 
had also felt that the defence burden of the past 
four years was heavier than the country need 
reasonably be asked to bear, and in seeking to 
reduce it had adopted the principle of concentrat- 
ing national resources on forces which would, it 
was hoped, deter war by threatening aggressors 
with swift and certain nuclear retaliation rather 
than on forces to fight through a war by conven- 
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tional means. The British Defence White Paper of 
1957, presented by Mr Duncan Sandys, also 
adopted this principle. Economies were made, not 
in Britain’s deterrent apparatus, but in her 
conventional forces. A five-year plan was initiated 
which succeeded in reducing the burden of defence, 
as a percentage of the Gross National Product, 
from 10 per cent in 1957 to approximately 7} per 
cent in 1960; and the decision was taken to reduce 
the services to a size at which compulsory National 
Service could be abolished altogether in 1962. 


National Service 

It was the decision to abolish conscription which 
attracted most attention in the Defence White 
Paper. It was naturally popular on all sides. The 
Labour Party had always been temperamentally 
opposed to National Service, and even among the 
Conservatives there were two strong sources of 
opposition to it: those who considered that it 
rendered economically useless a substantial pro- 
portion of the nation’s manpower; and those who 
objected to the distortions and strains which it 
imposed upon the traditional pattern of the 
fighting services to which many of them were 
deeply attached. Within the services themselves 
there was little objection to the provisions of the 
White Paper. As the complexity of weapons 
increased, the training of National Servicemen had 
become progressively more difficult. The principal 
need of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force 
was for long-serving specialists, while in the army 
the rapid turnover in the personnel of regiments 
fighting in Malaya, Kenya or Cyprus drove 
commanding officers to despair. The prospect of a 
stable, professionalized force was an attractive 
one; and the officers for whom no place could be 
found were to be awarded generous terms of 
compensation. 

But how large a force could be raised by 
volunteer recruiting alone? The figure aimed at 
in the 1957 Defence White Paper was 375,000, of 
which it was reckoned that 165,000 would be the 
share of the army. It was widely believed that this 
figure was determined, not by any dispassionate 
assessment of the minimum figure needed to fulfil 
British commitments, but by an actuarial estimate 
of the number of regular recruits that the forces 
could expect to get. Certainly there was one 
commitment which had to be modified almost 
immediately, and that was the British element in 
NATO. The British declared that their contribution 
to the nuclear deterrent justified their reducing 
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the commitment of four divisions which they had 
hitherto maintained in Europe; and they were 
further to argue that improvement in the effective- 
ness and equipment of their forces and the intro- 
duction of the new-model Brigade Group made it 
possible to diminish their size without affecting 
their value. Neither argument satisfied the critics; 
and the political repercussions were even more 
unhappy. There was a strong implication that 
Britain, whatever her protestations, was economiz- 
ing at the expense of her allies, and this, in the 
existing condition of European politics, was an 
unfortunate precedent. 

Nevertheless the 1957 White Paper was in 
general accepted. It had to be. The only alterna- 
tives were to maintain an increasing rate of 
expenditure on defence, which neither political 
party was prepared to advocate; or to economize, 
not by cutting conventional forces, but by aban- 
doning the deterrent. To abandon the deterrent 
so soon after Suez would have involved a measure 
of national humiliation which no Conservative 
government was likely to court, whilst to maintain 
conventional forces at their existing level, with the 
continuance of National Service, was not a policy 
which any Labour opposition could be expected 
to urge. Discontent therefore made itself felt only 
gradually. The services themselves — whose leaders 
were presented with the White Paper as a fait 
accompli— grew increasingly alarmed as_ they 
realized how much they were expected to do with 
so little. Independent military critics, led by 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, Professor P. M. S. 
Blackett, and the defence correspondent of The 
Times, questioned the value of a strategic posture 
capable only of fighting a war in which Britain 
would almost certainly be destroyed. And in the 
public as a whole a serious disquiet spread, of 
which the launching of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament with its annual ritual marches from 
Aldermaston was only the most spectacular 
symptom. In the annual defence debates an 
increasing number of critical voices were heard 
from the Conservative benches, led impressively 
by that of Mr Antony Head, Mr Duncan Sandys’s 
predecessor as Minister of Defence. Then in the 
autumn of 1957 came the launching of sputnik; 
and in January 1959 Lunik hit the moon. 

The impact of these events on the United States 
was formidable, revealing, as they did, that the 
technical supremacy of the West, till then taken 
for granted, had disappeared, even if temporarily, 
and could be regained only by struggle and 
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sacrifice. Responsible officials began publicly to 
express doubts about the credibility of an 
American deterrent based on manned bombers 
which Russian missiles might destroy before they 
even left the ground. But the American Strategic 
Air Command could at least protect itself by a 
wide degree of dispersal; the British V-bomber 
force, operating within the narrow limits of the 
United Kingdom, was at a yet greater disadvan- 
tage. And whereas sac could expect 20 minutes’ 
warning of a Russian strike, the Royal Air Force, 
if the attacking missiles were launched from 
Eastern Europe, could count at best on five. 

Moreover, when in the mid-sixties the British 
deterrent was transferred from manned bombers 
to missiles, the British defence budget would not 
permit the development of the multiplicity of 
missiles — land, water and air-based — to which the 
United States looked forward. One weapons 
system alone would have to succeed the V- 
bombers. The Ministry of Defence settled for Blue 
Streak, an IR B M. with a range well above the 
average and capable of carrying a thermonuclear 
warhead. But these would be large in size, delicate 
in mechanism, liquid-fueled and therefore im- 
mobile. Even in underground silos they would be 
as vulnerable a target as the airfields themselves. 
It seemed unlikely that they would stand any 
better chance than the V-bombers of evading a 
possible Russian first strike. 

By the autumn of 1959 when Mr Macmillan’s 
Conservative Government returned with an 
increased majority, it was clear that a reconsidera- 
tion could not be long delayed of the two basic 
principles of the 1957 Defence White Paper: the 
independent British deterrent, and the ending of 
National Service. To persevere with the first 
would involve—even if Blue Streak alone was 
developed — a rate of expenditure far greater than 
anything anticipated two years earlier; and Blue 
Streak by itself would be so vulnerable that its 
deterrent value was highly doubtful. The Govern- 
ment might persevere both with Blue Streak and 
alternative weapons regardless of expense. It 
might, as the Opposition was eventually to urge, 
abandon the whole principle af an independent 
British deterrent, rely on conventional forces and 
make a virtue of necessity by forming a ‘non- 
nuclear club’. It might, as Alastair Buchan 
proposed, pool its resources with its European 
neighbours and with them create a NATO deter- 
rent; or it might enter into a closer partnership 
with the United States in weapons production, 


cease to duplicate the research and development 
undertaken in that country, and, while preserving 
the forms of independence by retaining its own 
nuclear warheads, reconcile itself to dependence 
on the United States for the missiles themselves. 


“Blue Streak” Abandoned 

In the defence debates in the spring of 1960 Mr 
Harold Watkinson, Mr Sandys’s successor at the 
Ministry of Defence, made it clear that the hopes 
which his predecessor had built on Blue Streak 
had been disappointed, and it was generally 
accepted that he would take the last of the courses 
outlined above. There was little surprise when, in 
June 1960 after a visit to the United States, he 
announced that Britain would henceforth share in 
the development, and ultimately the allotment, of 
an American solid-fueled missile, capable of being 
fired from a mobile base. More controversial was 
the weapon he chose. Many experts favoured the 
US Navy’s Polaris, a weapon already far advanced 
in development and particularly suited to a naval 
power such as Britain. But Polaris has disadvan- 
tages. Its present range of 1,200 miles limits its 
value; moreover, the Royal Navy will not for many 
years possess the fleet of nuclear-powered sub- 
marines with virtually unlimited cruising range 
which is needed to make Polaris fully effective. 
But the Royal Air Force does possess its V- 
bombers, and although they will become in- 
creasingly vulnerable both on the ground and in 
the air, this expensive and expert force can still 
serve as a platform from which to launch the 
Skybolt, on which American research teams have 
been working. This, it may be assumed, was the 
principal reason for Mr Watkinson’s decision to 
opt for Skybolt. It has been greeted with strong 
criticism. Skybolt does not yet exist. There is no 
guarantee that it will ever exist. The Americans 
may abandon it, as, to the chagrin of the Cana- 
dians, they abandoned the Bomarc anti-aircraft 
missile to which their Continental defence was 
formerly geared. And even if it is developed, will 
not the bombers which carry it be as vulnerable 
to a pre-€mptive strike as they are today? Mr 
Watkinson’s brave protestations about the chances 
of dispersal and the speed of take-off did not 
convince all his critics. But he has, for better or 
worse, made his decision; and it is one which 
marks the end of Britain’s decade as an indepen- 
dent nuclear power. 

The second decision, at the moment of writing, 
still remains to be taken. National Service is due 
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to cease in 1961], and the size of the Armed Forces 
will then depend on the number of volunteers they 
are able to attract. Hopes vary with the fluctuation 
of monthly recruiting figures, and at present the 
Ministry of Defence still officially expects its plans 
to work out. But even the most optimistic officials 
do not expect to see for some years an army larger 
than their present goal of 165,000, and about the 
adequacy of that figure there have been increasing 
doubts. If it is not reached, and maintained, Mr 
Watkinson will have an unpleasant choice. Either 
he will have to propose some form of selective 
service and face the wrath of his party, the scorn 
of the opposition and the grumblings of a nation 
dogmatically attached to the principle of equality 
of sacrifice; or he must revise his and Mr Sandys’s 
estimates and hope that, with economies in the 
use of manpower and increased mobility, the 
British Army will be able to fulfil its commitments 
with fewer men than was previously expected. But 
if the latter choice is made, the Government may 
take another long, hard look at those commitments, 
and the age-old question will arise again: Is 
Britain primarily a maritime or a Continental 
power? Will she, in fact, maintain her present 
NATO strength? Will she shed some of her overseas 


obligations ? Or will she, by transforming her army, 
be able to create that mobile, hard-hitting force, 
amply provided with air-lift and available for 
immediate service anywhere in the world, which 
alone might solve her historic dilemma? Such a 
force would inevitably be very expensive indeed, 
and this would again raise new political and 
economic problems. Cynics doubt the likelihood 
of any such transformation taking place. In 1957 
Mr Sandys announced it as his objective; but 
every year since then the pungent revelations of 
Mr George Wigg in the House of Commons have 
shown how far he has been from attaining it. The 
military revolution, so long promised, has not yet 
occurred. Money, vision and a ruthless departure 
from traditional procedures and ways of thought 
may yet bring it about. But until they do, the 
verdict on Britain’s defence policy must still be one 
which might, in spite of naval supremacy, have 
been passed on it at almost any moment during 
the past century and a half: that she is courting 
disaster by assuming responsibilities far beyond her 
capacity to sustain. 


(Copyright by the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
New York.) 
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Neutralism 


Afriea 


W. A. LEWIS 
From The Reporter 
10 November 1960 


How is Africa responding to European and 

Soviet pressures? The author, a well known writer 
on racial problems, examines this question and 
suggests the form he thinks African 

neutralism should take. 

(By permission of The Reporter) 


Si IS TEMPTING for the great western powers 
to be angry with the new African states that 
vigorously proclaim their neutrality. After all, 
even when one has said the worst about colonial- 
ism, all the new African states owe some debt to 
their former governors for past help — cultural, 
institutional, and economic. All of them, except 
Guinea and the former Belgian Congo, have 
attained their independence in an atmosphere of 
friendship and good will, which some of the 
western states had hoped would also crystallize 
into military or economic alliances. 

Some of the African states do indeed feel very 
strongly the urge toward continued association 
with their former rulers. Cultural ties are strong, 
and the habit of looking to London or Paris for 
news, ideas, entertainment, education, technical 
staff, and other associations is not easily shaken 
off. Probably Nigeria will remain British-oriented 
for some time, just as the Ivory Coast, Senegal, 
Tunisia, and some others are eager to retain 
special ties with France. But in the world we live 
in, any political alliance will inevitably be 
transitory. 

The world is dominated by the antagonism 
between the Communist and the NATO countries. 
To the NATO countries it seems obvious that the 
new African states, fearing aggression or subver- 
sion by Communists, should ally themselves with 
NATO and even seek protection in the form of 
military bases. This, however, is not what Africans 
understand by independence. Some of the African 


leaders are disposed to take sides, but they will 
not prevail for long against the neutralist tide. 

Very few men ever wish to take sides in a 
quarrel they have not initiated. The appeal to 
constitute a Third Force is very strong, especially 
when it is wrapped in the cloak of peacemaking 
and conciliation. Even in Europe some politicians 
have yearned to be a Third Force, with Russia 
right on their doorstep. The new African states 
find that for years India and Egypt have led 
neutral blocs in their respective areas. If these 
countries can get away with it, the appeal of 
neutralism to African states south of the Sahara 
is even stronger. 

To the average African politician, independence 
means freedom to do business with both sides. If 
the Soviet Union can have embassies in London, 
Paris, and Washington, then why should there be 
any bar against having Soviet embassies in 
Conakry, Accra, or Léopoldville? Any suggestion 
of such a bar implies that to him African countries 
are either less sovereign or less sensible than others, 
and is inevitably resented. Sooner or later every 
African state will insist on its freedom to have a 
Soviet embassy, and Soviet-bloc aid of all kinds. 

To interpret insistence on relations with Russia 
as partiality toward Communism is a. grave and 
dangerous error. Actually, most of these same 
African politicians are afraid of Russia — even 
more afraid than their European counterparts. In 
insisting on relations with Russia they may be 
naive, but they are not partial. 

Most African politicians fear the Soviet Union 
because they know full well that Communists deal 
ruthlessly with those who stand in their way. 
They are not meeting Communism for the first 
time. Communists have been trying to take over 
the colonial independence movements for forty 
years, without success. Many African politicians 
understand Communist tactics even better than 
their European counterparts because they have 
had more to do with Communists. Some have 
actually been in the Communist Party, and have 
come out disillusioned. 

In inviting Russia into their countries even 
though they fear it, these politicians are walking a 
tightrope, and they know it. A Soviet embassy is 
not just a centre for cultural relations. The 
Russians bring in as many of their people as they 
are allowed to do, flood the country with propa- 
ganda, give aid and instructions to local Com- 
munists, and try to prepare the country for mem- 
bership in the Communist bloc. 
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African governments hope to evade trouble in 
two ways. First, by restricting the activities of the 
embassies. They restrict the number of persons 
who may come into the country, and they try to 
ensure strict observance of the diplomatic code. 
Obviously, if having a Soviet embassy in Nigeria 
meant only having ten Russian diplomats sitting 
in Lagos, the danger would be small. However, 
dealings with the Soviet Union mean not one 
embassy but ten. In addition, technical aid can 
quickly flood the country with Russian, Chinese, 
and other experts, whose extracurricular activities 
are hardly controllable. A large country like 
Nigeria could probably absorb all these people, 
but they are bound to make their mark on a 
small country like Guinea. 


The second safeguard on which African govern- 
ments rely is to ban native Communist parties. 
This, however, is not a simple operation. It is easy 
to prohibit a Communist Party by law, and this 
has been done in nearly every African state 
(making these ‘neutralists’ more anti-Communist, 
on the face of the matter, than most of the western 
states). But no law can prohibit fellow travelling, 
and Communist operations have never depended 
on having large mass support. What the Com- 
munists want is to get a few of their men into 
strategic positions, where they can influence policy 
and where, in circumstances of riot, mutiny, or 
other civil disturbance, they can at the crucial 
moment supply a leaderless and angry mob with 
firm and purposeful direction. 


The real problem for African governments, then, 
is how to keep fellow travellers out of strategic 
positions. This is easier for the dictators than it is 
for democrats — and quite a number of African 
governments are democratic in the old-fashioned 
sense. The democratic parties cannot keep out 
fellow travellers, or prevent them from gaining 
popularity and becoming ministers in the govern- 
ment. The dictators can control membership of 
their parties and appointments to influential posts. 
But the dictators are attracted by the radical 
approach of fellow travellers. So they tend to 
surround themselves with fellow-travelling advisers, 
even though they are afraid of Russia. 


These difficulties arise, however, whether an 
African state declares for neutralism or lines itself 
up with the West. Fellow travellers are a problem 
everywhere, even in the heart of the West. Indeed, 
they are less of a problem in Africa than elsewhere, 
because most African leaders value the notion of 
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African independence much too highly to be 
willing to take orders from Moscow. 

How should the West react? By understanding 
and accepting African neutralism. Those African 
countries that line up with the NATO countries 
should be regarded as wiidfalls. The others, which 
will be the majority, should be respected. There 
is no point in trying to oppose the entry of Russia 
into Africa. This is impossible, and by alienating 
Africa from the West it will have the opposite 
effect to that which is intended. African nations 
will have Communist embassies. They will also 
have Soviet economic aid, and will regard as 
enemies any persons who try to prevent them 
having such aid. To attack African neutralism or 
to try to stand in the way of African relations with 
Communist states is to play right into the hands 
of Russia. 

The correct policy for the West is not to try 
directly to weaken African ties with Russia, but 
rather to strengthen African ties with the West. 
Russia has nothing to offer that the West cannot 
offer in greater abundance. Indeed, the West has 
great advantages over Russia in competing for 
African support. It starts with a great fund of 
good will, and a thousand ties of language, educa- 
tion, institutions, and culture; whereas the 
Africans fear Russia, and look to it for aid only 
as a last resort. If the Soviets win out in Africa it 
will be only because of western arrogance com- 
bined with western meanness. 


Other People’s Troubles 

Neutralism, like the penny, has two sides. Some 
African leaders who say to the West, ‘We don’t 
want to get mixed up in your quarrels,’ are also 
saying, ‘And please keep out of our quarrels; we 
Africans will form our own Pan-African institu- 
tions in which to settle our own affairs.’ Since 
Africa is as quarrelsome a continent as Europe, 
the West must also decide what line to take toward 
African quarrels. 

But neutralism does not necessarily just mean, 
‘We don’t want to get mixed up in your quarrels.’ 
Africans are not saying, ‘Let East and West have 
a war if they like, so long as we stay out.’ They are 
saying, on the contrary: ‘East and West must not 
go to war, and we Africans intend to do what we 
can to prevent them.’ Africans have arrived in 
great numbers in the United Nations declaring 
their intention to intervene in the quarrel between 
East and West and to effect some reconciliation. 

If Africa insists that it is entitled to intervene in 
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other people’s quarrels, it must expect others to 
intervene in African quarrels. This is the meaning 
of joining the United Nations. UN membership 
involves acceptance of intervention in any inter- 
national quarrel anywhere. The reason is simple: 
any quarrel anywhere, however remote and small, 
now threatens to become a world conflagration 
and is therefore a matter of world concern. 

It would be pleasant, of course, if each con- 
tinent could form its own organization to settle its 
own problems peacefully, without bringing in 
other continents or the United Nations. To a very 
limited degree, the Western Hemisphere has been 
successful on this score, but there is no continental 
organization in Europe, Asia, or Africa that can 
handle continental quarrels smoothly and effec- 
tively. 

African quarrels cannot be insulated, partly 
because they do not involve only other Africans 
and partly because, even when only Africans are 
involved, Africa is not capable of settling them 
alone. 


Declaration of Independence 

Africa is still quarrelling with Europe — over 
political rights of Africans in countries that are 
not yet independent and over the rights of Euro- 
peans in countries just reaching independence. 

The first of these quarrels has put the West into 
a difficult position and plays into the hands of the 
Communists. Following rules that the Europeans 
made for themselves, each European country has 
been allowed to claim that its quarrel with its 
own colonies or overseas territories is purely a 
domestic affair. Hence, they have said, the United 
Nations has no right to debate what France does 
in Algeria, what Britain does in Nyasaland, or 
what Portugal does in Angola. But Africans did 
not make these rules and do not accept them. 
The United States has been embarrassed, and now 
reluctantly sides with Africans on this issue. To 
Russia it is a godsend. The West cannot straighten 
out its relations with Africa until it recognizes 
that its relations with Africa are not a domestic 
but an international issue, and liquidates forthwith 
all remnants of colonialism. 

Liquidating colonialism is not the same thing 
as getting out of Africa. If the British had gotten 
out of Ghana when it became independent, the 
new country would have collapsed. What makes 
it possible for African states to become independent, 
despite the fact that they have so little trained 
personnel, is the fact that they have reached a 


modus vivendi with their former governors that 
enables civil servants and technicians to remain 
in former colonies. The two exceptions have 
proved to be tragedies. In Guinea, the French 
foolishly withdrew their personnel, and thus put 
Guinea into the hands of personnel from the 
Communist bloc. The United Nations went into 
the Congo passing resolutions to get the Belgians 
out, but the best hope for the Congo is.that the 
United Nations will persuade the Congolese 
leaders to let the Belgian personnel in again. 
Perhaps they will learn their lesson from the fact 
that the Ghanaian force that went into the Congo 
to get the Belgians out was led by an English 
general. 

The moral of this story is that Africa cannot for 
the time being live without Europeans. And 
Europeans cannot remain in Africa unless Euro- 
peans respect African independence, and unless 
Africans respect the Europeans who serve them. 

Some of these Europeans will be Russians. In 
the Congo the United Nations has been man- 
oeuvred into appearing to work for two principles: 
‘Get the Belgians out’ and ‘Keep the Russians 
out’. Both are silly slogans. The problem in Africa 
is to find terms that simultaneously keep the 
Europeans in, let the Russians in, respect African 
independence, and prevent East and West from 
fighting over Africa. 

Apart from quarrelling with Europe, the African 
states also quarrel bitterly with each other, 
especially in West Africa. It would be extremely 
fortunate if the West African states could form 
some sort of federation such as Ghana has been 
advocating, or even a mild institution modelled 
on the Organization of American States, which is 
championed by Liberia and Nigeria. Unfortun- 
ately, no such move seems likely at present. The 
leaders distrust each other too much, and are too 
jealous of their freedom of action to commit them- 
selves to anything that savours of limiting sov- 
ereignty. 

The West ought to support the idea of an 
Organization of African States on the American 
model, and the seed already exists in the (very 
poorly organized) Accra Conference of Indepen- 
dent African States. To Americans the advantages 
seem obvious, but the idea is very hard for Euro- 
peans to swallow, since the French cling to the 
idea of the French Community and the British 
cling to the idea of the British Commonwealth. 
Both the Community and the Commonwealth are 
excellent ideas, but they need not clash with an 
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Organization of African States, and if they are 
made to clash, it is the Community and the 
Commonwealth that will be destroyed. The 
British know this, and the nature of their Com- 
monwealth changes every day, adjusting itself to 
local nationalisms. But the French find this lesson 
hard to learn, even from so masterly a tutor as 
de Gaulle. 

In the meantime, West Africans have many 
problems to solve in their relations with each 
other, problems they can most easily solve within 
the framework of wider international institutions. 
These problems are especially acute in the econo- 
mic field— movement of goods across frontiers, 
access to ports of neighbouring countries, customs 
unions, currency exchanges, regional research 


organizations, regional training schemes, and so 
on. The best place to reach agreement on such 
problems is the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, which is flanked by regional 
conferences of other UN specialized agencies. 

Up to three years ago, the policy of the West 
was to keep the United Nations out of Africa; the 
creation of the Economic Commission was resisted 
to the bitter end. The time has come to put 
weight behind such organizations, since for the 
present they are the only hope Africans have of 
settling their problems quietly, without fear of 
any one African country’s coming to dominate the 
rest. Africa needs the United Nations even more 
than the United Nations needs Africa. 


(Copyright 1960 by The Reporter Magazine Company.) 
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Book Reviews 


THE ECONOMICS OF DEFENCE IN THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 


Charles J. H and Roland N. McKean 
Harvard University Press, $9.50. 


The USA and Russia are often described as two 
first-class powers of comparable strength. In 
military terms, this is true; in industrial, it is not. 
Although her industry has grown so rapidly since 
the war, Russia is still a poor country with an 
annual output only about one-third that of 
America. Great determination and prolonged 
sacrifice have been needed to bring her to her 
present position of military power, and it is 
scarcely surprising that there have been some 
signs of strain. What is paradoxical is that the 
much richer USA has been so greatly handi- 
capped by economic obstacles in attempting even 
to keep pace, in defence, with her weaker rivals. 
What are these ‘economic obstacles’ that affluence 
fails to remove? What, indeed, is meant by 
‘economic’ ? 

This important work on the economics of 
defence* tries to clear up some confusions of 
thought and language. The authors dismiss the 
familiar practice of identifying the economic with 
the industrial or the monetary; economics is really 
concerned with making the most of scarce resources 
and refers, therefore, to an aspect of all behaviour 
rather than to a separate compartment. The main 
theme of the book is the application of this 
analysis to the problems of defence. 

‘If taken literally, the questions ““What can we 
afford for defence?” and “What are our needs?” 
are the wrong ones to ask in deciding upon the size 
of the defence effort. The right question is ““How 
much is needed for defence more than it is needed for 
other purposes?” ’ (p. 48). Their reasoning may be 
illustrated by reference to Britain. Expenditure on 


* Also to be ished in February by the Oxford Universi 
Press at 45s. 7 


defence fell by 14 per cent in real terms between 
1954/9 and now stands at 7} per cent of national 
output. A rise in expenditure of £1,500 million 
would be generally described as ‘economically 
impossible’. Yet this would raise the proportion of 
our output so employed only to the same level as 
in the far less affluent Russian economy; the 
British standard of living would still be substan- 
tially higher. The term ‘economically impossible’ 
can clearly be misleading. Is it, perhaps, simply 
the case that Britain prefers a higher standard of 
living to more security ? 

There may, admittedly, be a certain abuse of 
language in suggesting that ‘Britain’, or her rulers, 
do in fact make a choice in this way. For the 
problem may not be viewed at all clearly as a 
choice between alternative uses for the national 
output. One of the objects of this book is to 
encourage the more rational approach which 
national accounting permits. This could be 
important, but there would still be the task of 
diverting additional resources to defence if this 
were thought desirable. The chapter on this 
subject is disappointing. What is said about 
controls, fiscal policy and the like is clear and 
sensible but a little too abstract. The crux of the 
matter is surely that the rich countries of the West 
are hamstrung by cost-inflation, budgetary diffi- 
culties and all the problems associated with the 
balance of payments. The authors could not have 
been expected to discuss these matters in any 
detail but their importance might have been more 
heavily stressed. It is now a matter of urgency to 
try to modify the West’s economic institutions in 
such a way as to allow a fuller use of resources for 
defence, overseas aid and the variety of other 
objects on which national security depends. 
Unless this is done the cold war may well be lost 
— and with it some of the institutions we scrupled 
to change. 

Misgivings of this kind have often been brushed 
aside on the ground that a large and rising 
national output means great strength even if the 
proportion currently used for defence is small. A 
pleasantly rising standard of personal consumption 
will thus contribute indirectly to national security. 
This view is deeply rooted in the USA and has 
been a dangerous source of complacency. For the 
implicit assumption is that there will be enough 
time to mobilize. The authors’ rightly attack this 
view. “In an all-out thermonuclear war the superior 
economic war potential of the United States is important 
only to the extent that it has been effectively diverted to 
security purposes before war starts.’ (P. 15.) Later in 
the book the authors return to this theme when 
they criticize US policy with regard to stock- 
piling, restrictions on oil imports and the like 
(Chapter 17). It seems clear that funds would have 
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been better used in increasing the mobility of the 
forces available immediately for limited engage- 
ments. 

In the second part of the book the authors turn 
from these broad issues to a detailed discussion of 
how, in the light of economic analysis, the re- 
sources allocated to defence can be efficiently used. 
These chapters will probably be of more interest 
to economists or to those personally concerned with 
defence than to the general reader. The authors 
have already stressed, with illustrations, the 
importance of so presenting the public accounts as 
to facilitate rational choice (pp. 49-61). They 
return to this theme. ‘By far the most important 
reform is the recasting of budgets and accounts to 
reveal the costs of meaningful end-product 
missions or programmes (like ‘active air defence’) 
rather than the costs of classes of objects (like 
‘personnel-military’). (P. 233.) Obscurity in 
published figures may, of course, be deliberate but, 
as members of the Rand Corporation, they are 
presumably thinking of secret departmental papers 
as well. 

The authors’ attack on the habit of regarding a 
programme as something related to unique 
‘requirements’ will recall many old struggles to the 
minds of those who worked on British programmes 
in wartime. Some assumption about costs must be 
made to bring a programme within the range of 
feasibility at all; but the exact nature of these 
assumptions may be concealed from _inter- 
departmental planners. What would often be 
particularly helpful would be several alternative 
programmes with the assumptions about cost made 
explicit in each case. The simple granting of 
‘priorities’ can be confusing for this too obscures 
the fact that it is always a question of more or less. 
Ratios can also mislead. “To maximize the ratio 
of effectiveness to cost may be a plausible criterion 
at first glance, but it allows the absolute magnitude 
of the achievement or the cost to roam at will. . . 
it might simply be a system that would invite and 
lose a war inexpensively? (P. 166.) 

Although the authors make some reference to 
competition between government departments and 
agencies (p. 238) they do not, in my view, lay 
sufficient stress on the harm done by excessive 
departmentalism. It is difficult enough to estimate 
the needs of various programmes but the task of a 
central allocating committee may be made 
incomparably more difficult by the reluctance of 
departments to reveal all the relevant information 
and by the tendency for everyone, from the 
quarter-master sergeant upwards, to exaggerate 
needs. It would have been interesting to have had 
some discussion of the ways in which a central 
staff can try to cope with this situation. There are, 
however, some interesting references to the use of 
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‘stock funds’ and ‘industrial funds’. It is observed 
that committees of the legislature may make 
valuable inquiries but these may be too spasmodic 
and too late. Sometimes, moreover, too much 
attention may be given to details. Thus it was 
revealed that the US Navy had 11,000 dozen 
oyster forks and that, of these, 10,442 dozen were 
‘usable only in an emergency’! (P. 51.) 

In the third part the authors return to more 
general issues — research, alliances, disarmament 
and the like — and it may, perhaps, be inferred that 
they had some difficulty in determining the plan 
of the book. Parts one and three might be thought 
to go naturally together but are separated by the 
more austere territory of II. 

The treatment of research in chapter 13 is 
excellent. The services are criticized for some- 
times regarding research as though it were a 
military operation with a stated objective and 
defined requirements. ‘The important thing to 
appreciate . . . is the dominant role played by 
uncertainty.’ (P. 208.) For this reason they defend 
some duplication and remind the reader that the 
least promising of six attempted methods was 
successful in the Manhattan District Project. They 
stress the danger of tight central control and 
deplore the tendency to devote too little to basic 
research. 

If a nuclear war should come, it would be 
unlikely to result in the complete annihilation of 
the belligerents but little thought has been given 
to the preparation of recuperative measures. An 
attempt to justify this neglect on grounds of 
economy would be more convincing were it not 
that money had been wasted in preparing for a 
conflict after the model of World War II. ‘After 
absorbing the enemy’s atomic bombs, we were 
supposed to rally around our stock pile of machine 
tools and Chinese hog bristles (essential for paint 
brushes) and overwhelm the enemy with our 
munitions output.’ (P. 321.) How far is it sensible 
to proceed now with measures for recuperation? 
As a start the authors propose a programme of 
research into what might be entailed. 

Throughout the book stress is laid on the need 
to have well-equipped conventional forces in order 
both to prevent encroachments and to reduce the 
risk of nuclear conflict. In the last chapter, 
however, they return to the nuclear deterrent and 
the book ends with a number of warnings. The 
‘balance of terror’ is a delicate one and there is 
little justification for the view that the risk of a 
general war has now been almost eliminated. They 
dispose of the belief that the USA has a large 
number of armed bombers always in the air. They 
point out that both Polaris and Minuteman carry 
few aids to the penetration of enemy defences. 
They refer to the possibility of an accidental or 
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pre-emptive strike and they emphasize the danger 
that may follow from a spread of nuclear weapons. 
They deplore the confusion that has arisen from 
conceiving ‘the problem of deterrence as that of 
simply matching or exceeding the aggressor’s 
capability to strike first.’ (P. 347.) They challenge 
the view that a thermonuclear war would neces- 
sarily mean extinction for the aggressor as well as 
the defender. Russia had more than 20 million 
casualties in the last war but recovered extremely 
well. ‘There are several quite plausible circum- 
stances in the future when the Russians might be 
quite confident of being able to limit damage to 
considerably less than this number — if they make 
sensible strategic choices and we do not.’ (P. 343.) 
‘The notion that a carefully planned surprise 
attack can be checkmated almost effortlessly . . . 
is wrong and its nearly universal acceptance is 
terribly dangerous.’ Although the USA may have 
‘the resources, intelligence and courage to make 
the right decisions’, sacrifices will be needed and 
will have to be taken in face of great uncertainty. 
The final sentence is one of gloomy warning: ‘It is 
by no means certain that we shall meet the test.’ 
T. WILSON 


DEFENCE BY COMMITTEE 


Franklyn A. Johnson: 
Oxford University Press, 50s. 


Memoirs and official histories tell us too little of 
administration. This new book on forms and 
methods is therefore all the more welcome at a 
time when public debate about persons and 
policies during the Second World War is as hot 
as ever. Not that Professor Johnson ignores 
personalities. He gives us, for example, the first 
detailed account of the work of Lord Hankey we 
have ever had, and at last provides a factual basis 
on which to judge the significance of the career of 
a great public servant. But his main purpose is to 
trace the growth of the machinery of government 
dealing with the co-ordination of defence, from the 
last years of the nineteenth century down to the 
present day. In brief, he describes the development 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence into the 
Ministry of Defence. 

Much of the documentary material for a full 
account of this particular development is still 
classified. Some of the pre-1914 papers have 
recently become available. But all those dealing 
with the First World War and since — except what 


is quoted in one or two exceptional private works 
and in official histories — are still subject to the 50 
year rule. Nevertheless, the author has done a 
most valuable piece of pioneering work. He has 
used, quoted from and listed the published 
authorities on this subject in a far more compre- 
hensive way than anyone has done before. Further 
he has most assiduously interviewed and made use 
of the views of a very wide range of those who. 
were intimately concerned with the growth of 
defence organization as officials involved in it, or 
who have been privileged to work on its history 
with access to classified material. Much of this 
ground, particularly the years after 1914, is 
bound to be worked over again as papers become 
available to students in the Public Record Office. 
And interviews have their limits and dangers for 
historical purposes. But this should be a standard 
work for a long time to come. 

In tackling as detailed a subject as this over a 
long period Professor Johnson has laid himself open 
to the risk of occasional errors of interpretation. 
Ramsay MacDonald was not ‘fundamentally 
uninterested in defence’, (p. 194) whatever his 
shortcomings in later life due to concern with the 
Disarmament Conference or to ill health. Lord 
Haldane was always opposed to a Minister of 
Defence — he was never a ‘reformer’ in this matter 
(p. 220). And the present Defence Committee 
certainly has not got ‘executive authority’ in any 
sense which would distinguish it from its prede- 
cessors over the past sixty years (p. 364). 

But it would be graceless to be carping over a 
few matters when so much that is useful is included 
here. It is to be hoped that Professor Johnson will 
find sufficient spare time from actual administra- 
tion to go on with his studies on that subject. 

NORMAN GIBBS 


THE SOLDIER IN OUR TIME 


Colonel G. M. C. Sprung. 
Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., $2.50. 


There has never been a time when those who think 
seriously about the problems of national and 
international security have had greater cause to 
examine the fundamental relationship between 
armed forces and the societies whom they protect. 
For at a moment when strategic factors are 
placing a premium on mobilized manpower, 
intelligent, responsible, disciplined, there is a 
growing divorce, in every Western country at 
least, between the ideals of the affluent civil 
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society and of the military community, a world of 
male values, authoritarian and non-acquisitive. 
Colonel Sprung is a Canadian regular soldier of 
both experience and learning. In this short book 
he combines two themes: an examination of the 
nature of modern military society as exemplified 
by the battalion: and a discussion of this diver- 
gence between the civil and the military way of 
life. Both are profoundly interesting though the 
first may seem the more commonplace to those 
who have served as soldiers. Colonel Sprung is 
concerned to defend what we might call the 
Anglo-American military tradition against those 
who lightly talk of ‘democratizing’ discipline or 
military life to make it more attractive: ‘the 
soldier, in his character as a soldier, cannot be 
judged fairly by ‘middle-class’ standards. These 
are designed for a stable, continuing situation in 
which the future can be quite accurately foreseen.’ 


The Political Economy of National Security, by James 
R. Schlesinger, which was reviewed in the 
November/December 1960 issue of SURVIVAL, is 
published by Atlantic Books at 35s. It is regretted 
that shillings became dollars in our notice. 


‘The soldiers’ society is one of the very few social 
groups left in our civilization in which the human 
being is paramount.’ ‘Authority is the army’s 
answer to uniformly high performance among 
extremely variable human beings.’ His most 
important distinction, and that which sets the 
stage for his second theme is that of the military 
unit as ‘the non-acquisitive society’. 

In dealing with the larger question of the 
relationship between the civil and the military 
community, he cites, with illuminating effect, two 
instances of countries that have tried to refashion 
their armies to reflect the revolution in the 
organization and values of their political society 
— Russia after 1917, West Germany after 1954 - 
and the failure of both experiments. His final 
chapter is perhaps rather too metaphysical and 
declamatory to offer the guidance to constructive 
thought which the rest of the book promises. But 
short though it is, this book contains more insight 
into a growing crisis of our time than all the long 
and turgid analyses of the professional sociologists 
who have so far taken up this theme. 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


A 400d way to keep informed about European and 
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